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Encouraged  by  Charter  of  Rights 
professor,  librarian  resist  retirement 


by  Judith  Knelman 

A U of  T senior  librarian  and  a pro- 
fessor at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  have  told  the 
administration  they  are  not  willing  to 
retire,  though  they  have  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  65. 

Ritvars  Bregzis,  who  was  until 
June  30  the  associate  librarian  for 
technical  services,  and  Chester 
Carlow,  who  was  until  June  30  a pro- 
fessor in  the  curriculum  department  at 
OISE,  are  arguing  that  under  Section 
15  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms,  which  came  into  effect  on 


April  17  of  this  year,  age  is  a pro- 
hibited category  of  discrimination. 

Bregzis  stressed  that  he  has  no 
animosity  toward  the  University:  he  is 
simply  protesting  the  policy  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  im- 
plemented. “I  can’t  see  myself 
demolishing  something  I helped  to 
build  up.  I have  been  loyal  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I am.  Having  been  here 
since  1954, 1 hold  no  grudge  against 
the  institution  as  such,  but  I am 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  administration  has 
handled  this  particular  matter.” 


Along  with  other  staff  members  who 
would  have  reached  the  age  of  65 
before  June  30,  Bregzis  received  a let- 
ter at  the  end  of  March  from  Alec 
Pathy,  vice-president  (business 
affairs),  noting  that  despite  the 
charter  they  would  be  expected  to 
retire.  “Apart  from  the  consideration 
of  compatibility  of  the  provincial 
legislation  with  the  charter,  there  are 
substantial  doubts  and  questions  as  to 
the  applicability  of  the  charter  to 
retirement  policies  in  the  univer- 
sities,” says  the  letter.  "As  long  as 
this  state  of  uncertainty  continues,  the 


Divestment  stand  disappoints 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  decision 
not  to  join  the  growing  list  of  institu- 
tions taking  official  action  on  South 
African  investment  has  disappointed 
many  faculty  members  with  a 
KTTowTecIge  of  South  African  affairs, 
according  to  a survey  by  the  Bulletin. 

Divestment  of  share  holdings  in  com- 
panies doing  business  with  South 
Africa  is  emerging  as  the  sharpest 
political  issue  on  North  American  cam- 
puses this  year.  Many  universities 
have  chosen  full  or  partial  divestment 
in  response  to  widespread  concern 
about  the  question.  Public  awareness 
in  Canada  has  been  heightened  by  the 
federal  government’s  recent  decision 
to  impose  stiffer  economic  sanctions 
on  South  Africa  and  withdraw  tax 
breaks  and  other  assistance  from 
Canadian  firms  operating  in  the  coun- 
try. The  government  will  also  tighten 
its  requirement  that  firms  report  an- 
nually on  such  things  as  labour  prac- 
tices that  foster  equal  opportunity  for 
black  workers.  Although  a,  code  of  con- 
duct has  been  in  effect  since  1978,  only 
Alcan,  in  which  U of  T holds  shares,  ■ 
has  submitted  reports. 

At  the  June  20  Governing  Council 
meeting,  President  George  Connell 
recommended  against  the  University’s 
divesting  its  holdings  on  the  ground 
that  the  companies  in  question  are  not 


causing  social  injury.  He  also  took  the 
position  that  the  University  should  not 
engage  in  political  action,  regardless 
of  the  private  convictions  of  its 
members. 

Political  science  professor  Cranford 
Pratt  disputes  Connell's  argument 
that  while  the  University  must  make 
moral  judgements  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  it  should  not  engage  in  political 
action.  The  president  is  inconsistent  in 
recommending  a political  action  — 
that  Governing  Council  ask  the  federal 
government  to  complete  its  review  of 
the  code  of  conduct  for  Canadian  com- 
panies doing  business  in  South  Africa 
— and  rejecting  an  exercise  of  moral 
judgement  about  the  transactions 
represented  by  the  University’s  in- 
vestments, in  Pratt’s  view. 

Pratt  disagrees  with  the  finding  that 
no  social  injury  is  caused  by  the  cor- 
porations in  question,  saying  that 
foreign  investors  prop  up  the  South 
African  regime  and  profit  significantly 
from  apartheid,  which  results  in  low 
wages  for  black  workers.  Rather  than 
do  nothing,  the  University  should  at 
least  play  an  active  role  as  a share- 
holder to  influence  company  policies, 
Pratt  added.  He  said  he  hopes  the 
executive  committee  of  Governing 
Council,  which  will  consider  a motion 
in  favour  of  divestment  and  decide 
whether  to  forward  it  to  the  Council’s 


September  meeting,  will  consult  the 
University’s  scholars  of  South  African 
affairs. 

Professor  Michael  Klein  of  the 
history  department  said  he  is  disap- 
pointed with  Connell’s  choice.  “Acting 
to  divest  would  say  to  the  South 
African  government  that  we  find  apar- 
theid intolerable,  and  to  businesses 
that  other  things  than  profit  are  im- 
portant.” Klein  does  not  claim  that 
divestment  would  bring  South  Africa 
to  its  knees,  but  thinks  the  University 
should  divest  anyway  because  the 
gesture  might  have  some  small  effect. 

Economic  forces  can  combine  to 
weaken  apartheid,  he  believes.  "South 
Africa  is  in  an  economic  crisis  now 
because  of  apartheid,  in  that  most 
blacks  are  so  poor  they  are  not  able  to 
buy  consumer  goods.  The  price  of  gold 
is  down,  the  economy  is  stagnating 
and  the  country  needs  this  large  poten- 
tial market.” 

Professor  Gerry  Israelstam,  who 

Continued  on  Page  2 


University  will  continue  in  our  present 
policy  with  respect  to  age  of  retire- 
ment and  related  matters.” 

Bregzis,  who  found  the  letter  “im- 
personal”, responded  that  he  wished 
to  stay  on  indefinitely.  “This  affects 
my  professional  dignity,”  he  said  in  an 
interview,  “and  probably  will  even- 
tually affect  my  personal  dignity.” 
However,  he  has  agreed  for  the  time 
being  not  to  come  to  work  at  the 
library  and  not  to  use  the  grievance 
procedure.  He  is  considering  starting  a 
court  action. 

Carlow  had  been  at  OISE  nearly  18 
years  when  he  was  told  he  could  not 
stay  on  past  the  age  of  65.  “I  am  inter- 
ested in  finishing  a few  things  that  I'm 
in  the  middle  of,  but  they  didn’t  offer 
me  an  extension.  All  the  others  ac- 
cepted it,  and  I probably  would  have 
too  if  I didn't  have  these  projects  to 
finish.”  Now  he  goes  into  the  office 
only  at  infrequent  intervals  to  pick  up 
his  mail.  He  has  initiated  grievance 
proceedings  under  the  collective 
agreement  in  force  between  the  board 
of  governors  of  OISE  and  the  OISE 
Faculty  Association. 

President  George  Connell  recom- 
mended to  Governing  Council  in 
March  that  the  University  continue  to 
retire  employees  at  65.  No  non- 
academic,  non-unionized  staff  objected 
to  retiring  June  30,  but  a policy 
grievance  has  been  raised  by  CUPE 
1230,  the  library  loqal,  said  Eleanor 
DeWolf,  director  of  personnel.  With 
the  exception  of  one  case,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  faculty  members 
and  librarians  to  retire  or  carry  on 
with  a part-time  load,  said  David  Cook, 
vice -provost. 

Only  three  Ontario  universities, 
McMaster,  Carleton  and  Queen’s,  have 
agreed,  in  the  light  of  the  charter’s 
stipulation,  to  allow  faculty  members 
to  work  past  the  age  of  65  pending  the 
outcome  of  legal  proceedings.  Faculty 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Having  a Ball 

Alison  Thorn.  1 1 , a student  at  Oak 
Ridges  Public  School  in  Richmond 
Hill,  puts  theory  into  practice  at  a 
tennis  lesson  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 

She  is  one  ol  more  than  3,000  children 
involved  in  special  programs  at  U ol  T 
this  summer  See  story  page  5 


Retirement 
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unions  at  Carleton  and  York  are  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  clauses  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  mandatory 
retirement. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  charter  applies  to 
universities.  It  applies  explicitly  to  the 
parliament  and  government  of  Canada 
and  all  matters  within  the  authority  of 
parliament  and  to  the  legislative 
assembly  and  the  goverment  of 
Ontario  in  respect  of  all  matters  within 
the  authority  of  that  legislature.  Agen- 
cies under  the  direct  control  of  provin- 
cial or  federal  government  would, 
therefore,  be  covered  by  the  charter, 
but  whether  universities  fall  into  this 
category  appears  to  be  a question  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  case  law. 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA) 
and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers  (CAUT)  will  sponsor 
two  test  cases,  one  involving  a cer- 
tified faculty  association  and  the  other 
involving  a non-certified  faculty 
association.  Ontario  cases  are  being 
looked  at  as  test  cases  for  the  country, 
since  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Quebec  have  ended  mandatory  retire- 
ment, and  Alberta  has  a bill  to  do  so 
before  the  legislature.  Howard  Eps- 
tein, executive  director  of  OCUFA, 
said  the  lawsuits  will  probably  be  com- 
menced early  in  August,  but  it  could 
take  three  years  for  a final  judgement 
if  the  cases  go  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  said  Epstein,  a 
lawyer,  anyone  who  reaches  the  age  of 
65  and  is  forced  to  retire  from  a uni- 
versity will  probably  consider  the  inex- 
pensive expedient  of  starting  a lawsuit 
against  the  employer  and  having  it 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  test  cases 
are  decided.  “It  seems  sensible  for  uni- 
versities to  ask  people  whether  they 
want  to  stay  on  or  to  retire,”  said  Eps- 
tein, “because  all  the  people  who 
would  in  essence  be  gambling  would  be 
winnowed  out,  and  the  universities 


Correction 


The  appointment  of  David  Cameron  as 
vice-president  (institutional  relations) 
runs  from  Aug.  1,  1985  to  June  30, 
1991 , not  from  July  1 , as  was  reported 
in  the  June  24  Bulletin. 


would  be  getting  an  honest  year's 
labour  for  an  honest  year’s  wage. 
Otherwise  there’s  the  potential  in  this 
situation  for  university  administra- 
tions to  embarrass  themselves  pub- 
licly.” He  added  that  any  employee 
who  signed  a post-retirement  contract 
would  probably  not  be  successful  in  a 
lawsuit,  since  the  implication  of  “post- 
retirement” is  that  the  fact  of  retire- 
ment was  accepted. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  approached  OCUFA  with  a pro- 
posal that  the  two  bodies  co-operate  in 
bringing  forward  two  clear  test  cases, 
one  in  a certified  faculty  association 
and  one  in  an  association  that  is  not 
certified,  but  though  the  university 
administrators  that  sit  on  the  council 
approved  it  and  Epstein  agreed  to 
recommend  it  to  OCUFA 's  board,  the- 
board  turned  it  down.  The  bone  of  con- 
tention, said  Epstein,  was  COU's  in- 
sistence that  until  the  ruling  was  hand- 
ed down  each  university  should  be  free 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  force 
retirement  on  unwilling  employees. 
"Faculty  associations  around  the  prov- 
ince found  that  unsatisfactory,”  said 
Epstein.  “They  wanted  the  option  to 
stay  on." 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  notified  members 
due  to  retire  last  month  that  the 
charter  might  view  mandatory  retire- 
ment as  an  illegal  discrimination  and 
offered  to  advise  them  on  how  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  “There  are 
arguments  on  both  sides,"  said  Henry 
Rogers,  vice-president  (grievances). 
“We  will  have  to  live  with  whatever 
the  courts  say,  though  our  feeling  is 
that  the  charter  does  apply  to  univer- 
sities. Our  role  now  is  to  advise  people 
on  their  rights  and  how  to  protect 
them.” 

If  mandatory  retirement  is  done 
away  with,  said  Rogers,  attempts  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  recent 
graduates  and  women  hired  could  be 
thwarted.  There  might  also  be  implica- 
tions for  tenure.  “We  haven’t  had  per- 
formance reviews  for  the  purpose  of 
dismissal.  If  we  got  to  the  situation  of 
not  having  any  definite  age  at  which  to 
retire,  there  might  be  some  pressure 
for  them.” 

“Cost  is  a factor  — we  certainly 
recognize  that,”  said  Epstein.  “We 
have  talked  to  OCUA  (the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs)  and  are 
trying  to  talk  to  the  new  government 
about  a fund  to  take  care  of  paying 


those  who  elect  to  stay  on  until  the 
courts  decide  the  issue.”  He  estimated 
it  would  cost  the  universities  about  $20 
million  in  salaries  for  a three-year 
period  if  everyone  who  reached  the 
age  of  65  stayed  on. 

Another  implication  considered  by 
university  administrators  is  the  threat 
to  academic  freedom  if  universities  are 
deemed  to  be  government  agencies. 
Epstein  feels  such  a fear  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. “I  think  the  courts  will 


Divestment 
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teaches  botany  at  Scarborough  Col- 
lege, lived  in  South  Africa  until  1959, 
when  he  was  dismissed  by  the  govern- 
ment from  a teaching  position.  He  had 
been  a vocal  opponent  of  apartheid  and 
had  socialized  with  blacks.  “Connell 
wishes  to  avoid  political  acts,  but  the 
University  cannot,"  he  said.  “In- 
vesting in  South  Africa  is  already  a 
political  act  in  itself.  As  for  morality, 
the  University  should  be  a leader  in 
issues  of  this  nature." 

Participation  by  blacks  on  South 
African  teams  as  a result  of  the  world- 
wide sports  boycott  encourages 
Israelstam  to  think  that  an  economic 
boycott  would  be  effective.  Unless 
change  comes  about  through  economic 
pressure,  he  said,  it  will  inevitably 
come  about  through  violence. 
Israelstam  sees  reason  for  hope  in  the 
softening  of  internal  white  support  for 
the  government’s  policies  as  a 
response  to  international  disapproval. 
The  decline  in  immigration  of  white 
skilled  workers  is  also  forcing  the 
country  to  train  blacks,  he  said. 

Physical  and  health  education  pro- 
fessor Bruce  Kidd  is  also  disappointed 
in  Connell’s  stand.  Kidd  supports 
divestment,  arguing  that,  like  the 
sports  boycott  that  began  with  the 
1964  Olympics,  it  can  be  effective. 

“The  boycott  has  brought  home  world 
disapproval  to  the  average  South 
African  in  a visible  way.  Letters  to  the 
editor  in  South  African  newspapers 
show  this,  in  spite  of  press  censorship. 
Many  sports  fans  are  urging  the 
government  to  change  its  policies.” 
Although  the  sports  boycott  has  been 
useful  in  dramatizing  world  opposition 
to  apartheid , increased  participation 
by  black  athletes  has  been  largely 
cosmetic,  said  Kidd.  Since  1968  the 
government  has  allowed  multiracial 
sport,  in  which  white  and  black  teams 
may  play  against  each  other  if  they 
obtain  a permit.  Truly  integrated 
teams  are  still  illegal. 

The  sports  boycott  was  begun  at  the 
request  of  black  opponents  of  apart- 
heid, Kidd  said.  “They  are  now  calling 
on  us  to  stop  investment.  Such  a move 
would  not  be  a presumptuous  imposi- 
tion of  our  beliefs  — they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  what  will  be 
effective.” 

Political  science  professor  Robert 


take  a very  expanded  view  of  where 
the  charter  applies,”  he  said.  “It’s 
unreasonable  to  fear  that  if  it  applies 
to  universities  there  will  be  any 
adverse  effects  on  autonomy  or 
academic  freedom. 

For  a statement  of  the  universities’ 
position  on  the  implications  of  the 
charter  on  retirement  policies , see 
Fomim,  page  9. 


Matthews  applauded  Connell’s  deci- 
sion to  ask  Governing  Council  to  urge 
the  Canadian  government  to  review 
and  strengthen  its  code  of  conduct  for 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa. 
He  questioned,  however,  the  assess- 
ment that  no  social  injury  is  caused  by 
the  operations  of  companies  in  which 
the  University  holds  shares.  “President 
Connell  notes  how  difficult  it  is  to 
undertake  a serious  review  of  the  act- 
ivities of  all  companies  with  which  the 
University  has  business.  But  without 
such  an  investigation,  I fail  to  see  how 
one  can  conclude  that  social  injury  has 
not  been  inflicted  on  the  black  popula- 
tion.” 

Professor  Jamshed  Mavalwala  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  said  he 
hoped  Connell  would  reconsider  his 
position  and  realize  that  the  Univer- 
sity must  find  other  places  to  invest  its 
money.  At  a world  conference  of 
religions  for  peace  held  last  year  in 
Nairobi,  he  was  told  by  white  and 
black  South  African  religious  leaders 
that  every  ounce  of  outside  support 
helps  in  the  campaign  to  end  apar- 
theid. South  African  consulates 
around  the  world  keep  watch  on  public 
opinion  and  are  sensitive  to  growing 
international  publicity  about  divest- 
ment, he  said.  The  country  is  feeling 
the  economic  pinch  of  such  things  as  a 
decline  in  the  lucrative  tourism 
industry  and  is  concerned  about 
divestment  snowballing. 

“We  in  Canada  are  so  protected;  we 
cannot  conceive  that  people  live  in  the 
conditions  imposed  by  apartheid. 

Those  in  South  Africa  who  oppose  it 
make  enormous  personal  sacrifices, 
and  here  we  are  bickering  over  a few 
dollars  that  won’t  hurt  the  pension 
fund.” 

Professor  Peter  Dyson,  former 
president  of  the  faculty  association, 
said  that  UTFA  would  be  discussing 
divestment  in  its  council  soon.  (See  let- 
ter from  Fred  Wilson,  chairman  of  UT- 
FA’s  university  and  external  affairs 
committee,  page  10.)  The  staff  associa- 
tion has  divestment  on  the  agenda  of 
its  Aug.  12  board  meeting.  Governing 
Council  staff  representative  Michael 
Jackel,  past  president  of  UTSA,  said 
he  is  disappointed  with  Connell’s  posi- 
tion and  will  support  a motion  to  divest 
if  it  reaches  the  Council. 
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Forestry  professor  appointed  to  UN  post  in  Rome 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Fred  J.  Keenan,  42,  a professional 
engineer  and  associate  professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  forest  industries  div- 
ision of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  The 
appointment  will  take  him  to  the  FAO 
headquarters  in  Rome  for  three  years 
starting  Sept.  2,  during  which  time  he 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University. 

Born  in  Toronto  and  educated  at 
U of  T,  Keenan  brings  strength  in 
field  work  and  practical  research  to 
the  administrative  position.  His  prin- 
cipal current  interests  are  the  develop- 
ment of  versatile  joints  suitable  for 
large  or  small  wood  structures  and  the 
use  of  laminated  poplar  timber  as  an 
alternative  to  Douglas  fir,  the  tradi- 
tional Canadian  laminated  building 
species.  The  former  concern  is  sup- 
ported by  an  NSERC  strategic  grant 
while  the  latter  development  is  being 
prepared  for  patenting  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s Innovations  Foundation. 

“I’ve  been  working  on  small  im- 
provements to  wood  products,”  he 
said  in  an  interview.  “This  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  I’ll  be  doing  in  the 
FAO.” 

Keenan  sees  the  many  respon- 
sibilities of  the  forestry  division  as  fall- 
ing into  two  broad  categories:  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  forest  industry 
information  on  a global  scale,  and  the 
dissemination  of  this  information  in  a 
form  that  will  render  it  socially  useful 
to  developing  countries. 


Both  activities  are  dependent  on  the 
willingness  of  countries  to  provide  and 
receive  information.  “One  of  the  par- 
ticular challenges  of  the  job,”  said 
Keenan;  “is  operating  in  a multi- 
national, multicultural,  and  multi- 
lingual environment  for  transferring 
technology.” 

Although  Keenan  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  how  warring  ideologies  may  af- 
fect his  ability  to  fulfil  his  duties,  he 
acknowledged  that  Canadian  citizen- 
ship was  considered  a plus  on  his 
resume.  “I’ve  been  told  that  Cana- 
dians are  well-respected  inter- 
nationally. We  really  do  still  have  the 
image  of  being  honest  brokers. 

“I  think  we  are  seen  as  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  assistance,  and  who 
don’t  have  a particular  ideological 
viewpoint  to  impose  on  other  people. 
That  is  true  both  of  government  and 
non-government  contributions.” 

Keenan  emphasized,  however,  that 
he  will  be  “an  international  civil  ser- 
vant” and  is  expected  to  show  no 
favoritism  in  providing  assistance  or 
information. 

Keenan  has  already  spent  a substan- 
tial part  of  his  career  acting  the 
honest-broker  role  abroad.  He  has 
delivered  lectures  at  several  inter- 
national symposia  on  third-world  wood 
construction  materials  and  forest 
management  policies  and  is  an  adviser 
on  building  materials  to  the  Standards 
and  Industrial  Research  Institute  of 
Malaysia.  He  has  developed  a proposal 
for  agricultural  waste  utilization  in 
Nigeria  and  is  currently  a member  of  a 


Termination  policy 
under  review 


The  angry  reaction  to  layoffs  at  the 
Scarborough-Erindale  Technical 
Services  (SETS)  unit  of  the  Library 
has  added  impetus  to  a review  of 
personnel  policy  on  job  loss  for  fiscal 
or  technological  reasons.  Personnel 
director  Eleanor  DeWolf  says  that  a 
review  of  all  policies  is  now  under  way, 
with  termination  policy  at  the  top  of 
the  list. 

“The  SETS  experience  helped  us  to 
focus  on  aspects  of  the  policy  that  need 
to  be  changed,  such  as  giving 
employees  advance  notice,  even  before 
all  the  decisions  are  made.  We  will  also 
have  to  tighten  up  the  definition  of  the 
employment  unit  in  order  to  clarify 
eligibility  for  bumping.” 

Once  a new  policy  is  worked  out,  it 
will  be  taken  for  discussion  to  a liaison 
committee  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  administration  and  the 
staff  association. 

The  University  needs  a more 
consultative  approach  to  termination, 
says  Jack  Branker,  who  represented 


August  Bulletin 

The  August  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  Aug.  19. 

The  deadline  for  display  ads 
and  events  is  two  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  The  deadline  for 
classified  ads  is  Thursday, 
August  8.  Editorial  material 
should  be  in  the  Bulletin  offices 
at  45  Willcoeks  St.  10  days 
before  the  publication  date. 


the  staff  association  in  negotiations 
regarding  the  layoffs  with  the 
personnel  department  and  the 
colleges.  When  the  SETS  cuts  were 
first  announced  in  March,  employees 
were  outraged  at  what  seemed  to  them 
short  notice  for  workers  who  had  up  to 
20  years  of  service  with  the  unit. 

"We  hope  to  make  sure  this  kind  of 
thing  won’t  happen  again,”  said 
Branker.  “Employees  need  to  know 
their  rights  and  not  be  told  of  change 
through  hints  and  rumours." 

Although  seven  positions  have  been 
cut  by  the  reduction  and  dispersal  of 
the  unit  to  the  suburban  campuses, 
only  three  employees  received  layoff 
notices  at  the  end  of  June  saying  their 
jobs  will  end  on  Sept.  30.  Of  the  other 
four  affected,  one  found  another  job, 
one  chose  early  retirement  and  two 
will  occupy  an  extra  position  added  at 
each  of  the  college  libraries.  An  eighth 
employee,  whose  position  was  to  be 
eliminated  next  year,  has  already  left 
for  a job  outside  the  University. 

“The  whole  business  turned  out 
better  than  we  anticipated,”  said 
SETS  supervisor  Andrew  Gregorovich, 
who  will  move  with  five  others  to  the 
Scarborough  campus  in  late  August. 
Five  SETS  members  will  go  to 
Erindale  College. 

There  were  fears  that  the  staff 
reduction  was  caused  not  by  budget 
cuts  but  by  technological  change,  a 
charge  which  college  officials  denied. 

As  soon  as  the  dispersal  is  complete, 
both  libraries  will  adopt  a new  UTLAS 
computerized  cataloguing  system. 
Gregorovich  said  he  is  confident  that 
the  change  to  UTLAS  methods  will 
not  cause  further  loss  of  positions. 


European  engineering  committee  at- 
tempting to  draw  up  international 
building  codes  for  wood  construction. 

His  most  extensive  foreign  ex- 
perience, however,  has  been  in  the  An- 
dean Pact  countries  — Venezuela,  Col- 
ombia, Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  — 
where  he  has  undertaken  nine  con- 
sultancies on  both  rural  and  urban 
wood  housing.  It  was  in  the  Andean 
villages,  he  said,  that  he  discovered 
the  error  of  imposing  “North 
American  solutions”  onto  problems 
elsewhere. 

In  this  case,  the  problem  was  the 
lack  of  resistance  to  earthquakes 
shown  by  traditionally  built  huts.  The 
tempting  North  American  solution 
was  to  introduce  sturdy  wood-frame 
houses.  But  frame  houses  would  have 
required  great  sacrifices  in  economy: 
lumber  would  have  had  to  be  cut  with 
power  tools  and  transported  over 
rough  terrain,  whereas  the  traditional 
houses  were  made  from  local  clay  and 


bundled  eucalyptus  trees  at  almost  no 
cost  to  the  builders.  Moreover,  frame 
houses  would  not  have  provided  the 
same  degree  of  resistance  to  the 
temperature  extremes  of  high 
altitudes  as  the  traditional  shelters. 
The  solution,  it  turned  out,  was  simply 
to  improve  the  traditional  method  of 
joining  the  roof  to  the  walls,  possibly 
with  leather  thongs. 

By  no  means  are  all  the  upcoming 
challenges  for  Keenan  related  to  hous- 
ing. Deforestation  is  a global  problem 
with  an  acute  impact  on  both  climate 
and  food  supply.  The  razing  of  the 
Amazon  jungles,  for  example,  has 
reduced  the  release  of  moisture  to  the 
atmosphere,  Keenan  said.  Consequent- 
ly, some  Colombian  farmlands  that 
were  marginal  have  become  infertile 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  rainfall. 

Forest  policy  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  energy  questions.  The 
solution  to  the  much-discussed  prob- 
lem of  the  expansion  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  Keenan  said,  is  not  prohibiting 
deforestation,  but  developing  alter- 
nate energy  sources. 

“The  people  who  used  those  trees 
needed  them  to  make  food.  So  if  we 
can  introduce  a more  efficient  fuel, 
this,  along  with  input  from  the  other 
sciences  and  from  social  science,  can 
slow  down  the  deforestation  process.” 

Despite  the  frequent  portrayal  of 
forest  industries  as  environmental 
villains,  Keenan  believes  that  im- 
proved forest  technology  will  improve 
the  human  condition.  “The  reason  for 
that  optimism,”  he  said,  "is,  first  of 
all,  the  widespread  recognition  of  the 
problems,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
there  are  organizations  like  the  UN 
specialized  agencies  that  are  dedicated 
to  solving  these  problems. 

“The  problems  are  enormous,  but 
there  is  room  for  optimism  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  If  I didn’t  feel  that 
way,  I wouldn’t  have  accepted  this 
three-year  contract.” 


Strangway  to  head  UBC 


Former  U of  T president  David 
Strangway  will  become  president  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
Nov.  1 for  a six-year  term. 

He  succeeds  George  Pedersen,  who 
resigned  in  March  to  become  president 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
Weary  of  trying  to  cope  with  annual 
operating  cuts,  uncertainty  and 
government  interference,  Pedersen 
publicly  announced  that  he  was  leaving 
because  William  Bennett's  Social 
Credit  government  was  making  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  an  effective  job. 

Strangway  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  is  hoping  that  the  worst  is 
over.  He  says  he's  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  former  U of  T vice-provost 
William  Saywell,  now  president  of 
Simon  Fraser  University,  whose  chief 
task  has  been  to  shrink  his  faculty  to 
fit  his  budget.  “He  has  found  many  dif- 
ficulties, but  also  many  opportunities.” 
After  talking  with  government  of- 
ficials, Strangway  has  come  away  with 
the  impression  that  things  will  get  bet- 
ter. “People  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  universities  have  an  incredible 
role  to  play.” 

Strangway,  51,  was  vice-president 
and  provost  at  U of  T from  1981  until 
the  retirement  of  President  James 
Ham  in  the  summer  of  1983,  when  he 
became  acting  president.  After  the 


death  of  president-designate  Donald 
Forster  he  was  named  president  until 
a successor  could  be  found.  George 
Connell  took  over  as  president  in  Oc- 
tober 1984,  and  Strangway,  officially 
on  leave,  went  back  to  geophysical 
research. 

“It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to  give 
this  up,"  he  says.  "My  life  is  going  to 
change  dramatically.  But  UBC  is  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  North 
America,  and  it  has  a lot  of  potential. 
My  challenge  is  to  make  sure  it’s 
realized." 
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Theatralite,  Ecriture  et  Mise  en 
Scfcne,  sous  la  direction  de  Josete 
F6ral,  Heannette  Laillou  Savona*  et 
Edward  A.  Walker*  (editions  hur- 
tubise  hmh  ltee;  271  pages;  $17.50; 
broche).  Ce  volume  collectif  temoigne 
de  la  vitalite  des  recherches  contem- 
poraines  sur  le  theatre.  Centre  sur  la 
notion  de  «the£tralite»,  il  tente  d’expli- 
quer  ce  que  la  mise  en  sc&ne  a de  plus 
radicalement  specif ique,  en  tant  que 
forme  artistique,  en  analysant  cer- 
taines  pratiques  theatrales  contem- 
poraines  qui  soulignent  ou  subvertis- 
sent  la  notion  meme  de  theatre. 

The  People’s  Reformation: 
Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  Commons 
in  Strasbourg,  1500-1598,  Lorna  Jane 
Abray  (Cornell  University  Press;  288 
pages;  $27.50  US).  Most  scholars  have 
focused  on  the  1520s  and  1530s  and 


T.  Cuyler  Young,  Jr.,  51,  a professor 
cross-appointed  in  the  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  will  be  director 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  on 
Sept.  1.  Young  replaces  James  Cruise, 
who  is  retiring  after  ten  years  in  the 
post. 

Young  has  been  associated  with  the 
University  almost  since  his  arrival  at 
the  ROM  in  1963  as  assistant  curator 
of  the  Near  Eastern  Department.  The 
following  year  he  was  taken  on  as  a 
lecturer  for  the  University  College 
Near  Eastern  Studies  program  and  by 
1976  he  had  attained  a full  professor- 
ship. At  the  ROM  he  has  served  as 
curator  of  the  West  Asian  Department 
almost  continuously  since  1968.  From 
1976-78  he  was  coordinator  of  the  Art 
& Archaeology  Departments. 

As>a  field  archaeologist,  Young, 
born  in  Iran  of  American  parents,  is 
known  for  his  successful  direction  of 
digs  in  Iran  and  Iraq  and  particularly 
for  the  ROM's  Godin  project  in  Iran  of 
1964-77. 

He  has  published  five  monographs 
and  books  and  more  than  50  articles. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  the 


have  emphasized  the  role  of  clergy,  but 
Abray  views  the  Reformation  as  a 
complex,  century-long  process  in 
which  the  constantly  shifting  interplay 
of  magistrates,  clergy  and  the  people 
gradually  forged  a denomination. 

Canadian  Literature  in  English, 

W.J.  Keith  (Academic  Press  Canada; 
287  pages;  $17.40  paper,  $37.40  cloth). 
The  third  volume  in  the  Longman 
Literature  in  English  series,  this 
critical  survey  shows  how  Canadian 
literature  in  English  developed  as  a 
unique  literary  tradition  distinct  from 
the  British  tradition,  in  which  it  began, 
and  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  which  includes  non- 
U of  T staff. 


American  Institute  of  Iranian  Studies, 
the  Lands  of  the  Bible  Archaeological 
Foundation,  and  the  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies. 


Search  committee  for 
Paediatrics  chairman 

A search  committee  chaired  by  Fred 
Lowy,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  from 
July  1,  1986.  Members  are  James  M. 
Tory,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  (vice- 
chairman);  J.D.  Snedden,  president  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  and 
Doctors  E.M.  Sellers,  G.N.  Burrow, 
Robert  Farber,  R.M.  Filler,  Ronald 
Gold,  W.J.  Hannah,  D.C.  Harwood- 
Nash,  A.M.  Melcher,  P.M.  Olley,  K.E. 
Pape,  V.M.  Rakoff,  A. I.  Rothstein, 
and  P.G.  Strachan. 

Recommendations,  nominations,  or 
applications  should  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  or  to  any 
members  of  the  committee. 


The  Department  of  Private  Funding 
has  been  the  scene  of  a lengthy 
power  struggle  between  a new 
arrival  and  the  rest  of  the  staff. 
Things  have  settled  down  now  that 
it’s  been  acknowledged  that  the  new 
arrival  is  in  charge. 

It’s  another  case  of  human  beings 
vs.  machines.  With  the  Department 
of  Alumni  Affairs,  the  department 
purchased  a sophisticated  informa- 
tion system  designed  to  provide  a 
central  data  base  of  all  private  giv- 
ing to  the  university,  with  records 
kept  in  various  categories,  so  that, 
for  example,  faculties  and  colleges 
could  be  told  in  great  detail  about 
donations  made  to  them.  The 
machine  has  been  doing  its  part,  but 
the  human  beings  around  it  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  it.  “It’s 
been  keeping  wonderful  records  of 
all  the  money  collected  in  donations 
since  May  1,”  gushed  Mary  Martin, 
associate  director  of  Private 
Funding,  “but  up  until  now  it  has 
not  managed  to  share  that  informa- 
tion with  us.” 

The  human  beings  have  remedied 
the  situation  by  studying  up  on  com- 
puter language  and  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  expect  to  be  totally  bi- 
lingual. As  a demonstration  of  how 
conversant  she  is  with  the  machine’s 
terms,  Martin  confided  that  the 
printer  had  had  a sick  MUX  that 
now  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to 
recovery. 

★ 

The  band  must  have  played  some 
red-hot  numbers  at  the  Bookroom’s 
June  22  party  for  publishers  and 


Physics  professor  Eric  Fawcett  is  one 
of  312  people  elected  this  year  as 
fellows  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS).  The  announcement  came  at 
the  close  of  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  in  May  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  society  defines  a fellow  as  “a 
member  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 


suppliers  in  the  new  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre:  a faulty  fire  alarm, 
located  beside  the  musicians,  went 
off  several  times  during  the  cham- 
pagne fete.  Firemen  rushed  in  both 
times  amidst  the  unconcerned 
revellers. 

It  was  a night  to  remember  for  the 
organizer  of  the  party,  promotions 
manager  Eddie  Yanofsky.  As  not  a 
crumb  of  food  was  left  after  the  first 
20  minutes,  he  rushed  out  and 
bought  32  pizzas  to  add  to  the  menu. 

★ 

Paul  Carson,  sports  information  of- 
ficer at  the  Athletic  Centre,  has  pro- 
vided a footnote  to  the  announce- 
ment in  the  June  24  Bulletin  of  the 
appointment  of  J.  Roderick  Carrow, 
assistant  deputy  minister  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry. 

Carrow  was  intercollegiate 
heavyweight  wrestling  champion  of 
1961 , the  year  he  graduated  from 
U of  T,  president  of  the  wrestling 
club  from  1958  to  1960,  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s wrestling  coach  in  1962-63. 

Perhaps  people  contemplating 
tangling  with  the  new  dean  should 
think  twice. 

★ 

Grief  has  disappeared  from  the 
display  area  of  the  Robarts  Library. 
Well,  not  the  emotional  quality,  but 
a wood  carving  of  that  name. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  18-inch 
carving  of  a woman  is  asked  to  call 
978-2282. 


advancement  of  science  or  its  applica- 
tions are  scientifically  or  socially 
distinguished”.  Educated  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  Fawcett  came  to 
U of  T in  1970  after  nine  years  at  the 
Bell  Telephone  Labs  of  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.  An  expert  in  magnetism  in 
metals,  he  is  also  known  for  his 
activities  in  the  peace  movement. 
Prof.  Fawcett,  currently  on  sabbatical 
in  Australia,  has  been  president  of 
Science  for  Peace,  a member  of  Cana- 
dian Pugwash,  and  a director  of  the 
Canadian  Peace  Research  & Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Recommended  dining 


MASA 

sntet  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  lire  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or.  if  you  pre- 
fer. North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 

Authentic  Japanese  Food 

MM hi 

MICH! 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide (he  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 

mm 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

1$'-  ^ 

rf l x 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  ^ 

Japanese  \ 

cuisine  8<  decor  . . . 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

S I 

the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  l ive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki.  terivaki,  shahu  sltabu,  or  yosenabc  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunonm  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea  Ami  s digs.  I9S  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Nnon-2:30  5 p.m.  to  II  p m.  Mon -1  i Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  * * * * 

J lug  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi 
ents  are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tad.  crab  legs,  scallops 
white  lish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  arid  bonilo 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege 
larians  will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryon  complete  dinner  a 
lascinaling  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegeiables.  There  is 
jicominodation  lot  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed 
Ami  s,  Cligx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p in.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon. -In.  Sal.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday  **** 

New  ROM  director  an  expert  in 
Near  Eastern  studies 


v 

Eric  Fawcett  elected  fellow  of  AAAS 
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3,000  children  learn,  play  at  U of  T this  summer 


Karate  has  proved  the  most  popular  of  the  Athletic  Centres  offerings  for  children  this 
summer. 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

An  eight-year  -old  grins  triumphantly 
at  swimming  all  the  way  to  the  deep ' 
end  of  the  pool;  even  younger  children 
begin  to  exercise  self-discipline 
through  karate;  small  fingers  coax 
beauty  for  the  first  time  from  a Bach 
piano  composition;  a child  discovers 
both  astronomy  and  kindred  spirits  at 
an  academy  for  bright  kids  — 3,000 
children  are  learning  something  at  the 
U of  T this  summer.  What’s  more,  the 
University  hopes  they  will  like  the  ex- 
perience so  much  they’ll  chose  to  come 
here  one  day  as  students. 

Anyone  using  the  athletic  centre  on 
the  St.  George  campus  this  summer 
has  seen  crowds  of  children  wearing 
blue  T-shirts  rush  through  the  lobby  on 
their  way  to  class,  towels  flying  or  ten- 
nis rackets  poking  out  of  bags.  T-shirts 
that  identify  the  particular  sports 
camp  are  given  to  each  child  on 
registration,  to  foster  team  spirit  and 
give  the  University  free  advertising, 
according  to  Ron  Murphy,  who  ad- 
ministers community  service  pro- 
grams for  the  department  of  athletics 
and  recreation.  Evidently  the  kids 
don’t  find  them  corny,  since  they  wear 
them  every  day. 

More  than  700  children,  aged  four  to 
14,  will  attend  camps  at  the  athletic 
centre  and  Varsity  Stadium  this  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  600  children  in  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum’s  summer  pro- 
grams will  use  the  facilities  under  a 
new  joint  cultural-athletip  program 
that  has  boosted  the  popularity  of  the 
ROM’s  camp.  On  a typical  day,  the 
centre’s  pools  are  filled  with  Red 
Cross,  synchronized  or  competitive 
swimmers  or  divers,  and  the  gym 
rooms  with  karate,  dance,  basketball, 
volleyball,  tennis,  gymnastics  and 
fitness  classes.  Track  and  field  camps 
are  held  at  the  stadium. 

Many  of  the  children  want  to  become 
competitive  athletes,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  on  the  lookout  for  potential 
stars  to  recruit  as  students.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  acquiring  skills,  says  Mur- 
phy, but  not  at  the  expense  of  having 
fun.  The  summer  camps  also  fulfill  the 
athletic  centre’s  mandate  to  provide 
programs  for  the  community. 

Jason  Bisnett,  10,  and  Ilona  Smith, 

9,  both  chose  the  U of  T tennis  camp 
over  others  in  the  city  because  it’s  con- 
sidered the  best.  ‘‘At  other  places, 
they  just  have  teenagers  teaching,” 
said  Bisnett,  “but  here  they’re  pros. 

It’s  a lot  better.” 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Peggy  Mann  has 
a firm  sense  of  where  she  wants  to  go: 
straight  to  the  Canadian  Olympic  gym- 


nastics team.  She  has  already  com- 
peted and  says  she  is  ready  for  ad- 
vanced work,  eyeing  the  national  gym- 
nasts working  out  on  the  mezzanine 
level  of  the  gymnastics  room.  They  are 
boys  of  10  to  16.  Her  exercise  partner, 
Catrina  Colme,  came  to  the  camp 
because  her  mother  works  at  the  Uni- 
versity. She’s  not  thinking  of  competi- 
tion yet,  just  the  enjoyment  of  jumping 
onto  the  trampoline  and  off  onto  foam 
rubber  mats. 

Karate  is  the  most  popular  sport  and 
often  the  first  one  tried.  Robin  Young, 
15,  is  learning  it  because  she  thinks 
girls  need  to  know  self-defence  if  they 
live  in  the  city.  Those  who  enrolled 
with  notions  about  the  excitement  of 
combat  garnered  from  kung-fu  movies 
discover  that  the  classes  emphasize 
non-violence,  self-discipline  and 
confidence. 

In  the  Benson  pool,  Wendy  Kopplin 
watches  her  eight-year-old  son,  Niall. 
paddle  across  the  deep  end.  He’s 
younger  than  most  of  the  others  and 
just  learning  the  strokes.  She’s  there 
to  lend  moral  support.  She’s  en- 
thusiastic about  the  sports  camps, 
which  have  taught  both  her  sons 
valuable  skills.  Will,  12,  began  gym- 
nastics four  summers  ago  and  now 
competes  provincially. 

Most  camps  last  one  or  two  weeks 
and  run  three  hours  a day  with  an  op- 
tional swim  thrown  in  at  the  end.  The 
program  takes  into  account  the  ex- 
istence of  working  parents:  super- 
vision in  the  form  of  gym  activities  and 
games  is  provided  for  children  who 
must  be  dropped  off  early  or  picked  up 
late.  The  supervision  includes  lunch- 
time, but  not  half-days;  parents  who 
must  leave  their  children  all  day  enrol 
them  in  morning  and  afternoon  camps. 
Young  working  women,  mostly  high 
school  students,  have  their  first  oppor- 
tunity this  year  to  take  part  in  an 
evening  basketball  camp,  scheduled 
for  the  last  week  of  August  to  get 
them  ready  for  the  fall  season. 

Not  all  camps  are  popular:  diving 
has  a low  enrolment  and  football  had 
to  be  cancelled.  Elsewhere  on  campus, 
lack  of  interest  forced  the  cancellation 
of  a drama  camp  at  Trinity  College 
that  would  have  provided  training  in 
acting,  music,  movement  and  lighting 
and  sound  effects.  The  camp’s 
organizer,  Professor  Allan  Park,  at- 
tributes the  failure  to  a late  advertis- 
ing campaign.  He  plans  to  offer  the 
training  next  summer  and  will  begin 
advertising  right  after  Christmas. 

Children  as  young  as  four  or  five  are 
learning  the  basic  elements  of  music  at 


the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music’s 
summer  school  through  games  or  the 
more  formal  Suzuki  and  Kodaly 
methods.  About  700  children  of  all 
ages  are  attending  the  school,  which 
also  includes  the  private  teaching  and 
theory  classes  taught  during  the 
winter. 

More  than  1,000  children  are  par- 
ticipating at  the  suburban  campuses 
with  both  offering  sport  camps  and 
Erindale  College  an  art  program  and 
an  academy  for  bright  kids. 

The  Peel  Summer  Academy,  spon- 
sored by  the  Peel  Board  of  Education, 
in  cooperation  with  U of  T,  gives 
gifted  children  a stimulating  array  of 
courses,  including  one  entitled  “Being 
Exceptional”.  Body  as  well  as  mind 
will  be  developed  and  the  children 
have  outings  to  a Blue  Jays  baseball 
game  and  the  Shaw  Festival,  among 
others. 

The  Erindale  Art  for  Kids  program 
is  in  its  second  year,  teaching  125 
children  aged  six  to  13  the  traditional 
artistic  skills,  with  the  addition  of 
video  for  the  older  ones.  A new  class  is 
offered  this  year  for  tots  aged  three  to 
five. 

Erindale  sport  camps  include  a new 


coed  soccer  camp;  girls’  basketball; 
tennis  and  multi-sports. 

Scarborough  College  offers  a range 
of  children’s  tennis  programs,  in- 
cluding a junior  tennis  school,  an  ad- 
vanced clinic  and  summer  member- 
ships for  nine  to  15-year -olds  in  its  ten- 
nis club.  It  also  offers  its  facilities  at 
reasonable  prices  to  regional  school 
boards  for  summer  sport  leagues.  Ann 
McLean  of  Scarborough’s  athletics 
and  physical  education  department 
said  the  college’s  rental  rates  are  set 
to  cover  costs  only  and  are  much  lower 
than  those  of  community  colleges  in 
the  area.  It’s  good  community  rela- 
tions, McLean  said,  and  each  summer 
exposes  hundreds  of  children  to  the 
college.  Many  Sport  Ontario  and  other 
associations  take  advantage  of  Scar- 
borough's rental  facilities  to  run  their 
own  camps:  this  year’s  include  soccer, 
archery  and  baton  twirling. 

How  much  are  parents  paying  to 
send  their  kids  to  the  University  this 
summer?  Sample  costs  are  $35  for  two 
weeks  of  diving  camp  (45  minutes  a 
day);  $72  — $122  for  two- week  half- 
day sport  camps;  $590  for  the  two- 
week  residential  academy  for  bright 
children. 


Summer  art  programs  for  kids  at  Erindale  are  full  to  capacity.  Here,  curator-in-residence  Lee 
Clark  discusses  a drawing  with  budding  artists. 


Author  Tim  Wynne-Jones  gave  a reading  recently  at  Pooh  Corner,  a special  section  set 
aside  for  children  at  the  new  Bookroom. 


NSERC,  Northern  Telecom 
fund  VLSI  research 


In  Memoriam 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

A two-year  $752,000  NSERC  grant 
has  been  awarded  to  Professor  C.A.T. 
Salama  of  the  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  for  work  in  the  field 
of  Very  Large  Scale  Integration 
(VLSI)  microcircuits.  These  are  the 
extremely  powerful  and  densely  en- 
graved silicon  chips  that  are  seen  as 
the  building  blocks  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  microelectronic  technology. 

The  grant  is  the  second-largest  to  be 
awarded  in  the  18-month  history  of 
NSERC’s  Cooperative  Research  and 
Development  (CRD)  program,  which  is 
aimed  specifically  at  projects  that  in- 
volve industry  and  university  inter- 
action. The  NSERC  contribution  will 
be  supplemented  by  $320,000  from 
Northern  Telecom  Electronics  of 
Ottawa  and  Linear  Technology  Inc.  of 
Burlington,  Ont. 

As  Salama  explains  it,  Northern 
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Telecom’s  telecommunications 
systems  represent  the  current  state  of 
the  art,  but  further  progress  will 
depend  on  improvements  in  the  micro- 
chips with  which  the  systems  are  built. 
“Northern  Telecom  is  very  much  on 
the  top  of  the  telecommunications  field 
right  now,”  he  says,  “but  they  are 
using  what  we  call  five-micron  chip 
technology.  So  while  they  use  five- 
micron  technology  and  their  systems 
are  the  best,  the  next  generation  of 
systems  will  require  much  better  chip 
technology,  say  1.5  to  two  microns, 
which  is  what  we  are  looking  at.” 

Specifically,  Salama’s  group  — in- 
itially comprising  four  research 
associates  as  well  as  Salama  — will  in- 
vestigate reactive  ion  etching,  a 
method  of  digging  the  trenches  that 
surround  tiny  transistors,  resistors, 
and  capacitors  on  a chip.  The  standard 
wet-etching  method  used  for  com- 
ponents that  are  five  microns  apart  on 
Large  Scale  Integration  (LSI)  circuits 
does  not  do  a satisfactory  job  in  VLSI 
range. 

Improvements  in  this  process  entail 
improvements  in  others,  such  as  low- 
pressure  chemical  vapour  deposition  — 
the  means  of  filling  the  trenches  with 
the  amorphous  silicon  substance  that 
acts  as  the  actual  barrier  between 
components. 

While  Salama  expects  the  results  of 
the  project  will  eventually  be  submit- 
ted for  publication,  the  two  par- 
ticipating companies  will  have  a first 
look  at  his  findings,  plus  a time  con- 
sideration should  they  wish  to  incor- 
porate them  into  their  own  manufac- 
turing schedules. 

As  the  microelectronic  industry  is  an 
intensely  competitive  international 
horserace,  Salama  has  no  doubt  that 
work  similar  to  his  is  being  pursued  at 
this  moment  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
“That’s  why  we  should  be  doing  it,”  he 
argues.  “If  we  don’t  do  it  we  are  going 
to  be,  as  a nation,  out  of  the  ballgame 
entirely.  And  there  aren’t  many  in 
Canada  who  are  doing  it.” 
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Professor  Emeritus  Peter 
Scherk,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  June  6. 

A research  mathematician 
whose  interests  encom- 
passed differential 
geometry,  algebra  and 
number  theory,  Scherk  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  Cana- 
dian mathematics.  In  1957  he 
founded  the  Canadian 
Mathematical  Bulletin  and 
from  1962  to  1966  served  as 
first  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Canadian  Journal  of 
Mathematics. 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1910, 
Scherk  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Got- 
tingen, receiving  his  doc- 
torate from  the  latter  in 
1935.  He  fled -Nazi  Germany 
the  same  year  and  arrived  in 
Prague,  where  he  became  a 


tutor  and  then  an  honorary 
fellow  at  the  German  Univer- 
sity. Here  he  first  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the 
mathematical  community  by 
publishing  a joint  paper 
presenting  a partial  solution 
to  a long-standing  problem  in 
number  theory  known  as  the 
Goldbach  conjecture. 

In  1939  he  arrived  as  a war 
refugee  in  the  United  States. 
He  eked  out  a living  with 
help  from  the  Friends’  Ser- 
vice Committee  while  an 
honorary  research  fellow  at 
Yale  and  later  a teaching 
assistant  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

An  instructor's  job  brought 
him  in  1943  to  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  where  he 
attained  the  rank  of  full  pro- 
fessor in  1955.  He  was 


elected  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  in  1952.  Scherk 
came  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1959  and  retired 
in  1976,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  part-time  for 
several  years.  He  published 
more  than  60  research 
papers;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  writing  three. 

In  1946  Scherk  married 
Eva  Goldschmidt,  also  a 
refugee  from  the  Nazis.  They 
had  three  children: 

Margaret,  Michael  and  John, 
a professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Alberta 
who  is  this  year  a visiting 
associate  professor  at  Scar-  • 
borough  College.  Scherk ’s 
pastimes  included  music  (he 
was  a skilled  cellist),  moun- 
tain climbing,  bridge  and  the 
Japanese  game  of  Go. 


Professor  Bruce  Herd, 
former  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Restorative 
Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Den- 
tistry, July  1. 

Dr.  Hord,  60,  was  known 
as  a dedicated  teacher  and 
able  administrator  at  the 
University  and  a pioneer  in 
education  for  dental  nurses 
and  hygienists  at  community 
colleges  throughout  Ontario. 
Former  department  col- 
leagues credit  him  with  hav- 
ing developed  a widely 
respected  curriculum  and 
having  fostered  a devotion  to 
teaching  among  faculty 
members. 

After  earning  his  of  DDS 
at  U of  Tin  1947,  Hord 
joined  the  faculty  as  a part- 
time  demonstrator  while  he 
did  graduate  work.  In  1949 
he  was  awarded  a BScD  and 
began  a private  practice  that 


continued  until  1963.  He  also 
taught  clinical  and  operative 
dentistry  at  the  University 
during  these  years.  In  1968 
he  took  up  a ftill -time 
appointment  as  associate 
professor.  From  1970  to 
1974,  Hord  served  as  assis- 
tant dean  of  student  affairs 
in  the  faculty.  Several 
classes  asked  him  to  address 
them  at  graduation,  and  the 
classes  of  1970  and  1980 
made  him  honorary  president. 

Hord  became  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Restor- 
ative Dentistry  in  1975  and 
occupied  the  position  until  last 
year,  when  illness  forced  him 
to  resign.  He  was  made  a full 
professor  in  T 975. 

His  interest  in  dental  educa- 
tion extended  beyond  the  Uni- 
versity to  training  programs 
for  dental  nurses  and 
hygienists.  During  the  1970s 


he  acted  as  adviser  to  the 
governments  of  Ontario  and 
Saskatchewan  on  various 
aspects  of  training  dental 
assistants  through  schools, 
community  colleges  and 
workshops.  He  was  an  adviser 
to  George  Brown  and  Seneca 
Colleges,  where  he  also  lec- 
tured for  several  years. 

Hord  was  often  invited  by 
dental  societies  throughout 
Ontario  and  by  national  con- 
ventions to  lecture  on  restor- 
ative dentistry.  In  honour  of 
his  contributions  to  the  profes- 
sion, he  was  elected  to  the 
Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  soci- 
ety in  1970  and  made  a fellow 
of  the  International  College  of 
Dentists  in  1976. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Norma,  and  three  sons. 


PhD  Ornls 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  July  26 
Thomas  Lai  Wai  Ma,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, “A  Finite  Element  Model 
of  the  Coupled  Electro- 
thermal Effects  in  a Slag 
Resistance  Furnace.”  Profs. 
P.P.  Biringer  and  J.D. 
Lavers.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  July  29 
Yiu  Man  Chan,  Department 
of  Statistics,  “The  Perfor- 
mance of  the  Bootstrap 
Method  in  Approximating 
the  Distributions  of  the 
Sample  Variance  and  the 
Ratio  of  Means,  and  in 
Estimating  the  Power  of 
Sphericity  Tests.”  Prof.  M.S. 
Srivastava.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Tuesday,  July  30 
Wendy  Louise  Seward, 
Department  of'Computer 
Science,  “Defect  and  Local 
Error  Control  in  Codes  for 
Solving  Stiff  Initial-Value 
Problems.”  Prof.  W.H. 
Enright.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  August  16 
Charles  Henry  Lachman, 
Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  “Evaluations  of 
Sung  Dynasty  Painters  of 
Renown:  An  Analysis  and 
Annotated  Translation  of  the 
Sung-Ch'Ao  Ming-Hua  P’ing 
(c.  1059)  by  Liu  Tao-Ch’un.” 
Prof.  I).  Waterhouse.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Monday,  August  19 
Shirley  Irene  Stiver,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “The 
Photochemistry  of  alpha- 
Ketols.”  Prof.  P.  Yates. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 


Friday,  August  30 

Glen  Macartney  Davis, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Cardiorespiratory 
Fitness  and  Muscular 
Strength  in  the  Lower-Limb 
Disabled."  Prof.  R.J. 
Shephard.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  3 
Howard  Martyn  Clarke, 
Institute  of  Medical  Science, 
“The  Haemodynamics  and 
Survival  of  Skin  and  Muscle 
Flaps.”  Prof.  R.T.  Mantkelow. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
3 p.m. 

Monday,  September  9 

Goodluck  Iroanya  Ofoegbu, 
Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “The  Analysis 
of  Thermal  Stresses  in  a 
Heated  Viscous  Hydrocarbon 
Reservoir.”  Prof.  J.H. 
Curran.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 
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NSERC  plan  goes  to  cabinet 


The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada  (NSERC) 
has  presented  the  federal  cabinet  with 
a five-year  plan  that  calls  for  an  expan- 
sion of  its  1985-85  $311.6  million 
budget  to  $702.9  million  by  1990  — 
even  though  funding  for  the  first  five- 
year  plan  has  fallen  $171 .6  million 
short  of  expectations. 

The  second  proposal  incorporates 
this  shortfall  into  a series  of  increases 
that  will  demand  an  extra  $1.4  billion 
from  the  treasury  over  the  next  five 
years.  Even  this  increase,  says  a coun- 
cil report,  will  barely  bring  Canadian 
research  and  development  investment 
to  the  level  of  1.5  percent  of  the  GNP 
in  1990,  let  alone  the  2.5  percent 
target  formerly  aspired  to. 

Also  called  for  is  “immediate  and 
sustained  action”  to  attract  more 
Canadians  to  graduate  school,  provide 
university  laboratories  with  state-of- 
the-art  equipment,  tighten  links 
between  university  and  industry,  and 
fund  individual  projects  at  a higher 
level. 

The  question  of  human  resources 
comes  in  for  particularly  emphatic 
treatment.  Increased  spending  on 
R&D  will  be  wasted,  say  the  authors,  if 
the  ranks  of  master  and  doctoral-level 
researchers  are  not  proportionally 
increased. 

“The  passage  of  six  years  has  not 
changed  the  fundamental  problem,” 
says  the  report.  “Again  we  must  em- 
phasize that  additional  research  talent 
is  required  even  if  Canada  opts  for  a 
policy  of  greater  dependence  on  im- 
ported technology.  We  would  need 
specialists  if  only  to  select  the  ap- 
propriate technologies,  and  to  effec- 
tively employ,  modify  and  improve 
them." 

Only  in  a zero-growth  scenario 
would  the  present  levels  of  graduate 
enrolment  generate  sufficient  R&D 
personnel,  says  the  report.  “Further- 
more,” it  continues,  “to  achieve  any 
reasonable  levels  of  national  R&D 
literacy  during  the  1990s,  the  process 
of  building  for  that  growth  must  begin 
now." 

In  addition  to  recommending  in- 
creases to  NSERC’s  budget,  the 
report  calls  for  “an  early  resolution” 
to  the  problems  surrounding  the 
transfer  of  federal  funds  to  the  prov- 
inces for  post-secondary  education 
before  “irreparable  damage”  is  done 


to  the  university  research  base.  The 
historic  sharing  of  total  research  costs 
by  NSERC  and  universities  is  quickly 
shifting  to  a situation  in  which  NSERC 
bears  the  larger  part. 

Charts  subdividing  the  cumulative 
projected  grant  distribution  under  the 
second  five-year  plan  indicate  a trend 
away  from  targeted  research 
(strategic  grants  in  specific  research 
areas)  and  toward  discipline  research 
(general  operating  grants  for  use  at 
the  researcher’s  discretion).  This  trend 
represents  a response  to  the  erosion  of 
government  support  for  universities. 

Entitled  “Completing  the  Bridge  to 
the  90s”,  the  report  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  one  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  five  year  plan,  one 
assessing  the  current  situation,  and 
one  outlining  the  second  plan.  Despite 
the  funding  shortfall,  NSERC  gives  its 
first  five-year  plan  a good  notice  in  the 
areas  of  improving  industry-university 
interaction,  redressing  a perceived 
bias  against  engineering  and  in  favour 
of  pure  science,  upgrading  the  state  of 
research  equipment,  encouraging 
graduate  work,  and  creating  “a 
general  atmosphere  of  rejuvenation.” 

Although  government  underfunding 
is  the  focus  of  most  of  the  criticism  in 
the  report,  university  administrations 
do  not  escape  unscathed.  “The 
pressure  on  university  budgets  is 
eroding  the  university’s  ability  to 
share  in  the  funding  of  research,"  says 
the  document.  “It  is  also  eroding  in 
some  cases  the  quality  of  administra- 
tive support. 

“NSERC  is  increasingly  having  to 
deal  with  such  things  as  lack  of  selec- 
tivity in  scholarship  nominations  or 
large  numbers  of  incomplete  applica- 
tions of  all  types.” 

Consequently,  the  council  has  begun 
“systematic  monitoring”  of  the  finan- 
cial control  exercised  by  administra- 
tors and  researchers  on  NSE Re- 
funded projects,  involving  visits  by 
NSERC  staff. 

Recent  expansion  of  the  peer  review 
process  has  increased  travel  budgets, 
the  report  notes,  but  also  improved  the 
selectivity  of  the  process.  Ten  percent 
of  the  renewal  applications  for 
operating  funds  were  denied  last  year, 
while  16  percent  were  reduced.  Such 
selectivity  has  its  price,  however:  the 
number  of  protest  letters  handled  by 


the  grant  directorate  and  the  strategic 
grant  directorate  has  increased  by 
more  than  80  percent  over  the  last  two 
years. 

In  a statement  released  with  the 
report,  NSERC  president  Gordon 
MacNabb  said  that  economic  forecasts 
have  repeatedly  called  for  reduced 
dependence  on  the  export  of  physical 
resources  and  increased  emphasis  on 
internal  innovation.  To  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, he  said,  requires  “a  national 
commitment  to  pursue  frontier 
research,  and  research  training,  with 


The  Personnel  Department  is  offering 
a course  to  members  of  the  University 
staff  for  whom  English  is  a second 
language.  Since  funding  is  provided  by 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  there 


the  same  conviction  and  funding 
priority  as  has  been  given  to  frontier 
oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  past." 

NSERC  information  officer  Arnet 
Sheppard  said  from  Ottawa  that 
government  sources  have  told  the 
council  that  cabinet  plans  to  respond 
jointly  on  all  the  funding  agency  pro- 
posals this  fall.  Sheppard  noted  that 
until  that  time  NSERC  is  required  to 
operate  on  a budget  that  represents  a 
10  percent  decrease  in  real  subsidies 
because  of  the  termination  of  assorted 
one-time-only  government  grants. 


is  no  charge  to  participants.  The  • 
course  focuses  on  job-related  language 
skills.  One-hour  classes  will  be  held 
Monday  to  Thursday  each  week  from 
Sept.  23  until  June  26,  1986  in  Room 
207  of  the  Larkin  Building,  15  Devon- 
shire Place. 

Participants  will  require  the  permis- 
sion of  their  supervisors.  Applications, 
available  from  the  staff  development 
office  of  the  Personnel  Department, 
must  be  submitted  by  Sept.  16. 


Fund  to  help  inventions  find  commercial  markets 


Ave  atque  vale 

Geoffrey  Adamson  and  Pauline  Walsh  celebrate  his  retirement  and  her  appointment  at  a 
reception  held  in  his  honor  by  the  Innovations  Foundation.  Adamson,  a founder  of  the 
Foundation,  retired  June  30  after  five  years  as  executive  director  Walsh  was  previously  a 
management  consultant  at  McKinsey  and  Co. 


English  language  skills  course 


IDEA  corporation  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Innovations  Foundation 
have  signed  two  agreements  to  help 
the  University  identify  commercially 
significant  research  developments  and 
transfer  them  into  productive  in- 
dustrial use. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  the  In- 
novations Foundation  will  receive 
$300,000  from  IDEA  to  facilitate  the 
marketing  of  new  technological 
developments  that  show  commercial 
promise.  It  is  expected  that  a commer- 
cial developments  officer  will  be  on 
staff  by  September. 

IDEA  is  also  committed  to* an 
experimental  seed  finance  fund,  the 
Varsity  Seed  Fund,  to  promote  the 
commercialization  of  promising 
research  results  at  U of  T.  IDEA  will 
provide  $100,000  for  the  first  year  to 
invest  in  early  commercial  investiga- 
tions for  up  to  10  projects.  IDEA  and 
the  foundation  will  then  review  the 


fund’s  operations  and  amend  and  ex- 
pand its  activities.  The  fund  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  foundation  is  a commercial 
agent  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
IDEA  is  an  Ontario  crown  corporation 
whose  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
finance  the  commercial  development 
of  technological  innovation . 

According  to  Geoffrey  Adamson, 
former  executive  director  of  the  foun- 
dation, U of  T has  at  any  given  time  at 
least  1 ,000  active  research  projects  in 
medical,  engineering  and  natural 
science  fields.  More  than  10  percent  ol 
these  produce  inventions  that  are  in- 
itially promising.  The  fund  addresses  a 
crucial  need  not  currently  met  by  any 
other  government  program,  he  said,  in 
that  it  will  allow  the  foundation  to  ac- 
cumulate the  qualitative  information 
needed  to  plan  for  commercial 
development. 

The  fund  will  be  managed  by  an  in- 


vestment committee  consisting  of 
Daryl  Logan,  vice-president  of  innova- 
tion assistance  at  IDEA,  Pauline 
Walsh,  executive  director  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  Brian  Marshall,  president 
and  director  of  Royal  Bank  Venture 
Capital  Ltd.  Investments  may  be  made 
to  assess  the  commercial  viability  of  an 
invention,  to  develop  business  plans 
for  a new  company  or  a new  market, 
to  fund  critical  technical  development 
work,  or  to  register  patents  in  Canada 
and  the  US. 

In  return  for  its  investment  in  the 
fund,  IDEA  will  be  well  placed  to  in- 
vest where  equity  investment  oppor- 
tunities emerge  and  will  have  the  op- 
tion to  recover  its  investment  with 
interest  or  to  share  in  the  cash  flows 
should  the  invention  be  commercial- 
ized through  licensing  to  an  existing 
company. 


Rookie  MPP 
U’s  minister 

Greg  Sorbara,  38,  a lawyer  specializ- 
ing in  commercial,  immigration  and 
corporate  law  until  his  election  this 
spring  as  the  member  for  North  York, 
has  been  named  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  new  Liberal 
government. 

Sorbara  attended  U of  T,  then 
served  in  the  Company  of  Young 
Canadians  and,  with  his  wife,  Kate, 
settled  on  a small  farm  in  southeastern 
British  Columbia  in  the  early  70s  to 
operate  a free  school.  In  1976  he 
returned  to  Ontario  to  study  at  Glen- 
don  College  and  went  on  to  study  law 
at  Osgoode  Hall.  He  received  his  LLB 
in  1981. 


Research  News 


Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC) 

Applications  should  contain 
all  the  necessary  signatures 
from  chairman,  dean, 
hospital  director,  college 
principal,  co-investigator, 
etc.  (The  Office  of  Research 
Administration  Information: 
Research  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures booklet,  available 
from  departmental  assistants, 
describes  signature 
requirements.) 

For  new  applications  (from 
the  health  sciences)  with  a 
value  to  or  greater  than 
$200,000  per  annum,  a 
“resources  implications 
brief”,  signed  by  the  approp- 
riate dean  and/or  principal 
should  accompany  the  appli- 
cation when  it  is  submitted 
to  ORA. 

Research  Involving  Human 
Subjects  and  Biohazards 
MRC  requires  applications 
for  research  involving  human 
subjects  and  biohazardous 
materials  to  include  form 
MRC  33(1982),  Research 
Involving  Human  Subject,  or 
MRC  34  (1979),  Biohazards 
Containment  Certification. 
Copies  of  these  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  ORA. 

ORA  requires  the  original 
application  for  University 
signature  plus  one  copy  for 
University  retention. 

Clipped  to  the  copy  should  be 
a completed  ORA  5 form 
plus,  where  applicable,  ORA 
2 (animals),  ORA  3 or  7 
(humans),  or  ORA  10 
(biohazards)  and  a telephone 
number. 

Individual  departmental  or 
faculty  conditions  regarding 
applications  should  be  accom- 
modated before  submission 
of  the  application  to  ORA. 
Applications  are  reviewed  on 


a “first-come,  first-served" 
basis  and,  during  a heavy  ap- 
plications season,  additional 
time  should  be  allowed  for 
processing. 

Policy  Changes 
During  the  past  year,  MRC 
has  made  a number  of 
changes  to  deadlines  and 
terms  and  conditions  of 
grants  and  awards.  The 
following  information  briefly 
outlines  these  changes: 

Deadline  Dates 
Program  grants  — letter  of 
intent:  September  1 (un- 
changed). Full  application  for 
all  program  grants,  new  and 
renewal:  November  1. 
Biotechnology  development 
grants:  applications  by 
August  1 or  February  1 . 

Page  Limitations  in  Grant 
Applications 

For  operating  grant  applica- 
tions involving  one  or  two 
applicants,  a maximum  of  10 
pages  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment page  9 (Outline  of  Pro- 
posed Research). 

For  operating  grant  ap- 
plications with  three  or  more 
applicants,  a maximum  of  12 
pages  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment page  9. 

There  will  be  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  pages  which 
may  be  used  to  supplement 
page  1 1 (Publications). 

If  the  page  lirqits  for  the 
operating  grant  applications 
are  exceeded,  MRC  has  indi- 
cated that  the  entire  applica- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the 
investigator.  The  applicant 
will  be  required  to  await  the 
next  grant  competition  dead- 
line to  re-submit  an, 
application. 

For  major  equipment  or 
maintenance  applications, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any 


limit  on  the  number  of  pages 
which  can  be  used  to  supp- 
lement either  page  9 or  page 
11. 

Duration  of  Support  of  New 
Grants 

New  grant  applications  sub- 
mitted for  the  deadline  of 
August  1 are  considered  by 
the  MRC  in  November  for 
funding  normally  starting  on 
Jan.  1.  Since  thefce  grants 
run  for  30  months,  applica- 
tions for  renewals  are  ex- 
pected by  November  1 , 22 
months  after  the  grant 
begins. 

New  grant  applications 
submitted  for  the  deadline  of 
February  1 are  considered  by 
MRC  in  June  and  funding 
generally  commences  July  1; 
since  these  run  for  24 
months,  renewal  applications 
are  due  on  November  1,16 
months  after  the  grant 
begins.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  application  forms, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  of 
the  United  States,  Inc. 

The  Scientific  Advisory 
Council  has  notified  ORA 
that  on  account  of  financial 
constraints  the  grant-in-aid 
program  for  new  one-year 
projects  has  been  suspended. 
This  will  include  the  re- 
mainder of  the  deadline 
dates  for  1985  (August  1 and 
November  1). 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

The  Office  of  Research 
Administration  has  been  in- 
formed by  Health  & Welfare 
Canada  that  the  deadline 
date  for  NHRDP  career 
awards  has  been  extended 
from  July  31  to  August  15  for 
this  competition  only.  ORA 
has  now  received  revised 


Career  Awards  Guides  and 
application  forms.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  applica- 
tions, please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Connaught  New  Staff 
Grant  Competition 

At  its  meeting  of  July  2,  the 
Connaught  Committee  de- 
cided to  cancel  its  August  1 
new  staff  grant  competition. 
The  cancellation  was  due  to 
financial  constraints  on  the 
Connaught  Fund  at  this 
time.  All  of  those  applicants 
who  would  have  been  eligible 
to  apply  in  the  August  1 com- 
petition will  be  automatically 
considered  eligible  to  apply 
in  the  January  15, 1986  new 
staff  grant  competition. 

I’Anson  Development  Grant 
and  Multidisciplinary 
Research  Grant  Programs 

The  Connaught  Committee 
has  imposed  a moratorium  on 
all  new  applications  to  the 
I’ Anson  Development  Grant 
and  Multidisciplinary 
Research  Grant  Programs 
(for  development  grants, 
those  which  have  not  yet 
received  Planning  & 
Resources  eligibility  ap- 
proval) pending  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  fund's  finan- 
cial position,  development  of 
a funding  strategy  to 
replenish  the  fund  and  a 
determination  of  research 
priorities.  This  action  was 
prompted  by  the  I' Anson 
Fund  Advisory  Panel’s  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  fund  and 
whether  the  programs  which 
it  has  established  are 
targeting  the  types  of 
research  projects  which  it 
would  like  to  see  funded  and 
which  are  in  need  of  funding. 


Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Alberta  Worker’s  Health, 
Safety  & Compensation 
(Heritage  Grant  Program)  — 
research  grants: 

September  1 . 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
September  1 . 

Canada  Council  — explora- 
tion grants:  September  15. 

Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  — large  grants  (up 
to  $20,000):  first  Friday  in 
September. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — annual  research 
grants;  research  scholar- 
ships; research  in  profes- 
sional education;  term 
research  grants;  visiting 
scientists:  September  15. 

Canadian  Nurses  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 

J uly  31. 

J.H.  Cummings  Founda- 
tion — for  applicants  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine: 
deadline  at  the  research 
office  of  the  faculty,  July  15) 
deadline  for  applications  at 
ORA  from  investigators  out- 
side the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
August  1. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships:  August  15. 

Deafness  Research  Foun- 
dation (US)  — research  pro- 
jects (second  and  third  year 
renewals):  August  15. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Founda- 
tion — fellowships: 
September  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— post-doctoral  fellowships, 
national  health  research 
scholars,  national  health 
scientists,  visiting  scientists 
(from  outside  Canada), 
visiting  Canadian  scientists 


(at  Canadian  institutions), 
visiting  Canadian  scientists 
(at  institutions  outside 
Canada):  August  15 
(Deadline  extended  from 
July  31). 

Labour  Canada  — 
Technology  Impact  Research 
Fund:  August  15. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  Inc.  — fellows, 
special  fellows,  scholar 
grants:  September  1 . 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
clinical  research  grants: 
August  1) 

research  grants  (social  and 
behavioural  sciences): 
September  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  — major  equipment; 
new  operating  grants;  MRC 
scholarships;  biotechnology 
development  grants 
(category  no.  1):  August  1\ 
group  grants  (renewals  only 
— intent);  program  grants 
(intent);  workshops  and  sym- 
posia: September  1 . 

National  Institute  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  (NIMR)  — 
faculty  research  grants: 
August  30. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  (US)  — research 
grants:  August  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  September  30. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  In- 
stitute — senior  fellowships; 
faculty  training  grants: 
September  10. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
(US)  — life  sciences  — 
research  grants;  grant-in- 
aid:  September  1. 


CREDIT  UNION 

Term 

Deposits 

This  may  interest  you! 


Security 

Selecting  the  right  investment  for 
your  savings  takes  careful  con- 
sideration. You  should  look  for  a 
healthy  return  that  you  can  depend 
on.  You  will  want  an  investment  that 
offers  security.  And  you’ll  feel  most 
comfortable  dealing  with  a financial 
institution  that  takes  an  interest  in 
you  as  well  as  your  money. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a Term 
Deposit  with  your  Credit  Union  is 
the  right  investment.  Serving  your 
needs  is  what  we're  all  about.  And 
your  interest  is  our  first  concern. 


When  you’re  planning  for  a secure 
future,  plan  on  Credit  Union  Term 
Deposits. 

Growth 

Higher  interest  rates  paid  on 
Credit  Union  Term  Deposits  can  help 
you  realize  your  savings  goals 
sooner.  Terms  can  range  from  one 
month  to  several  years,  so  that  you 
can  arrange  to  have  your  money 
ready  when  you  need  it. 

Because  you  are  a member  and  an 
owner,  you’ll  find  we  take  a personal 
interest  in  your  future. 

So  when  you’re  setting  a goal,  set 
your  mind  on  UNICOLL. 


*UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 


245  COLLEGE  ST.  (AT  SPAD1NA), 
TORONTO  M5T  1R5 
978-5505 


’Univereilie*  «nd  Colleges  Credit  Union  Member  of  OnU'io  Shtrt  ind  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Canadian  Witness:  Discus- 
sion of  Torture  in  Peru  and 
Latin  America. 

Wednesday,  July  21 
Father  Richard  Rer.shaw, 
Lima;  Federico  Allodi,  Cana- 
dian Centre  for  the  In- 
vestigation and  Prevention 
of  Torture,  Toronto;  and 
Michael  Bossin,  Amnesty 
International  Refugee  Co- 
ordinator, Toronto.  Music 
Room,  Hart  Hous.e.  8 p.m. 
(Amnesty  International) 


Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Illness 
Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  August  11,  to 
Friday,  August  16 
Issues  in  measurement, 
evaluation  and  treatment. 
Sessions:  Illness  behaviour  — 
an  overview;  psychiatric  con- 
ceptualization; psychologic 
conceptualization; 
behavioural  medicine;  coping 
skills;  cognitive  appraisal; 
help  seeking;  outcome 
measurement;  illness 


behaviour  and  health  care 
planning;  and  introducing 
change.  Roy  Thomson  Hall. 
Information:  Sean  McHugh, 
Gut  Behaviour  Unit,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  363-0158. 
(Faculty  of  Medicine) 


Concerts 

Jodler  Club  Edelweiss 
Winterthur. 

Sunday,  July  28 
Swiss  folk  music,  yodelling 
and  horn  blowing. 
Quadrangle,  Hart  House. 

2 p.m. 

Informat  ion:  Public  & Com- 
munity Relations,  978-2103. 


Carillon  Recitals. 

Tuesdays,  July  23,  SO  and 
August  6 

Thursdays,  July  25, 

August  1 and  8 
Sundays,  July  28  and 
August  4 

Soldiers’  Tower,  Hart  House. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
12  noon;  Sundays  7.30  p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Robarts  Library. 

To  July  25 

Understanding  China 
through  Cartoons,  from 
China’s  People’s  Daily.  Main 
display  area. 

(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions, Society  for  a Better 
Understanding  of  China  and 
C!DA1  _ 

Erindale  College. 

To  July  26 
Soon-Hyung  Kwon: 
Ceramics. 

August  1 to  23 
Permanent  collection. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday-Sunday,  12  noon  to 
5 p.m. 

Please  note  new  gallery 
hours. 

(Foundation  for  Support  of 
Korean  Studies  at  U of  T) 

Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

To  September  5 
Student  work  from  BArch 
and  BLA  programs. 

230  College  Street. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


CLARKE  INSTITUTE  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Clarke  Institute  ot  Psychiatry  requires  a Medical  Doctor  interested  in  a 
temporary  attachment  to  a Psychiatric  Research  Unit  for  a six  month  period  to 
participate  as  a Research  Assistant.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with 
psychiatric  experience.  A stipend  of  $2,000  will  be  provided. 

Please  submit  a resume  by  no  later  than  August  9,  1985  to; 

Dr.  E.  Persad,  Research  Co-ordinator 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
250  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5T 1R8 


The  Case  for  Mandatory  Retirement 


The  following  brief  was  presented  on 
June  17  by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities to  the  Committee  on  Equality 
Rights,  charged  with  reporting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  how  federal  laws 
conform  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  prohibition  in  the  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  against 
discrimination  and  unequal 
treatment. 

This  brief  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  a 
voluntary  association  representing  all 
of  the  publicly  funded  universities  in 
this  province.  It  focuses  on  two  mat- 
ters involving  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms  as  it  affects  Ontario 
universities.  One  is  a general  issue  in- 
volving the  applicability  of  the  charter  - 
to  both  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  second  is  a more  specific  issue  — 
the  applicability  of  the  equality  rights 
provision  of  the  charter  to  the  policy  of 
mandatory  retirement  of  faculty  at 
Ontario  universities. 

Ontario  universities  fully  support 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Cana- 
dian Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
They  are  prepared  to  play  their  role  in 
ensuring  that  these  rights  and 
freedoms  are  respected,  protected  and 
enforced.  They  recognize,  however, 
that  the  application  of  them  involves  a 
blending  of  rights,  existing  law  and 
social  policy.  The  task  of  making  ap- 
propriate applications,  therefore,  will 
require  a careful  amalgam  of  legislat- 
ive and  judicial  actions.  In  the  Cana- 
dian tradition  the  formulation  and 
interpretation  of  social  policy  has  been 
largely  the  domain  of  the  legislature, 
not  the  judiciary.  With  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  charter,  the  judiciary  may 
be  called  upon  to  play  a larger  role.  We 
are  concerned  that  a proper  balance 
between  legislative  and  judicial  action 
be  maintained  in  this  area  of  fun- 
damental importance  — human  rights 
— and  for  this  reason  we  welcome  the 
establishment  of  your  committee. 

Your  committee  focuses  on  the 
equality  provisions  of  the  charter,  as 
outlined  in  Section  15.  The  discussion 
paper,  Equality  Issues  in  Federal 
Law,  which  constitutes  the  main  work- 
ing document  for  your  committee, 
notes  correctly  that  equality  rights  are 
not  absolute.  Because  they  are  not, 
there  are  a number  of  gray  areas  affec- 
ting these  rights  which  need  clarifica- 
tion. This  brief  addresses  one  of  them, 
mandatory  retirement. 

The  equality  rights  section  of  the 
charter  states  that  “every  individual  is 
equal  before  and  under  the  law  and  has 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  and 
equal  benefit  of  the  law  without 
discrimination  and,  in  particular, 
without  discrimination  based  on  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour, 
religion,  sex,  age  or  mental  or  physical 
disability.” 

The  charter  “applies  (a)  to  the 
parliament  and  government  of  Canada 
in  respect  of  all  matters  within  the 
authority  of  parliament  including  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Northwest  Territories; 
and  (b)  to  the  legislature  and  govern-  ' 
ment  of  each  province  in  respect  of  all 
matters  within  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  of  each  province.”  The 
rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  the 
charter  are  guaranteed,  “subject  only 
to  such  reasonable  limits  prescribed  by 
law  as  can  be  demonstrably  justified  in 
a free  and  democratic  society.” 

The  applicability  of  the  charter 
The  charter  explicitly  applies  to  the 
parliament  ^\d  government  of  Canada 
and  all  matters  within  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  legislative 


assembly  and  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  respect  of  all 
matters  within  the  authority  of  that 
legislature.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  charter  applies  to  the 
public  sector,  that  is,  to  those  agencies 
under  the  immediate  and  direct  con- 
trol of  government,  whether  federal  or 
provincial.  There  is  some  question 
whether  the  charter  applies  directly  to 
all  activities  and  relationships  in 
Canada,  that  is,  to  the  “private”  sec- 
tor as  well  as  to  the  “public”  sector. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  some  ’ 
significance  to  universities. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
takes  the  position  that  universities  are 
located  in  the  private  sector,  not  in  the 
public  sector.  In  law,  the  universities 
in  Ontario  are  private,  non-profit  cor- 
porations. They  are  not  government 
agencies;  nor  are  they  part  of  the 
“government”  of  Ontario.  They  are 
neither  crown  corporations  nor  agen- 
cies of  the  crown.  They  are  established 
by  statute  and  their  governing  boards 
exercise  statutory  authority.  Except 
for  certain  requirements  arising  from 
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the  fact  that  they  derive  a substantial 
portion  of  their  revenues  from  the  pay- 
ment of  legislative  grants  under  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Act,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  The  governance, 
management  and  control  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  its  property,  revenues, 
business  and  other  affairs  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  governing  board 
of  each  university.  The  governing 
board  appoints,  promotes,  suspends 
and  removes  members  of  the  academic 
and  administrative  staff.  It  fixes 
salaries  and  terms  of  appointment,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  retirement.  The 
board  of  governors  acts  as  a corpora- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  staff,  it  acts 
as  an  employer. 

Since  in  this  province  the  univer- 
sities are  controlled  by  their  governing 
boards,  the  charter  does  not  apply  to 
universities  in  the  same  way  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  public  service  or  to  crown 
companies  which  are  part  of  the 
“public”  sector.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  charter  has  no  application  to 
universities.  Like  all  corporations,  uni- 
versities are  bound  by  all  laws  of 
general  application,  both  provincial 
and  federal.  For  example,  they  are 
bound  by  provincial  legislation  on 
human  rights,  employment  standards, 
labour  relations,  occupational  health 
and  safety,  etc.,  and  by  federal  legisla- 
tion on  pensions,  old  age  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  income  tax, 
etc.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  charter,  these 
laws  of  general  application  are  deemed 
to  require  amendment,  either  by 
legislation  or  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation, the  effects  of  these  changes 
will  certainly  be  felt  by  the  univer- 
sities, and  properly  so.  For  univer- 
sities do  not  operate  outside  the  law. 

The  concern  of  COU  is  simply  to  em- 
phasize that  the  charter  should  not  be 
applied  to  universities  as  though  they 
were  government  agencies,  since  they 
are  not.  In  the  judgment  of  Council, 
should  the  charter  be  applied  directly 
to  universities,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
applies  to  government  agencies  such 
as  the  civil  sendee  or  to  croWn  agen- 
cies, institutional  autonomy  could  be 


compromised  in  unacceptable  ways. 
Universities  in  this  province  have  en- 
joyed a long  and  honourable  tradition 
of  autonomy,  accorded  them  because 
of  the  conviction  that  by  being 
autonomous  they  are  better  able  to 
fulfil  their  responsibilities  to  teaching, 
research  and  scholarship  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all. 

A high  degree  of  institutional 
autonomy  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  academic  freedom. 
Academic  freedom,  the  freedom  to 
pursue  knowledge  through  scholarship 
and  research,  to  publish  the  results, 
and  to  transmit  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  mission  of  the  university,  a mis- 
sion that  benefits  the  whole  society, 
not  merely  the  university.  For  these 
reasons,  such  matters  as  policies  and 
practices  affecting  the  appointment  of 
faculty,  including  tenure  as  a protec- 
tion for  the  academic  freedom  of  facul- 
ty, the  control  by  academic  senates  of 
admission  and  degree  requirements, 
and  curricular  content  are  best  left 
under  institutional  jurisdiction  with  a 
minimal  degree  of  direct  external 
intervention  or  control.  This  does  not 
imply  that  universities  should  be  out- 
side the  law,  only  that  they  are  best 
able  to  fulfil  their  mission  when  they 
enjoy  a high  degree  of  autonomy. 

Mandatory  retirement  of  faculty 
In  addressing  the  issue  of  how  the  cur- 
rent policies  and  practices  affecting 
the  normal  age  of  retirement  from 
employment  are  affected  by  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  charter,  several 
questions  need  to  be  raised  and 
answered.  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
the  practice  of  providing  for  retire- 
ment at  a specified  age  makes  a 
distinction  on  the  basis  of  age.  What  is 
not  so  apparent  is  whether  this  prac- 
tice, which  reflects  some  familiar 
social  and  economic  policies  in  this 
country,  offends  against  the  charter. 
As  the  discussion  paper  notes,  because 
equality  rights  are  not  absolute  there 
is  no  clear  answer  to  the  question 
whether  such  practice  is  or  is  not 
acceptable  in  the  new  charter. 

In  this  brief,  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  takes  the  position  that  the 
universities  in  Ontario  have  grounds 
for  arguing  that  their  present  practice 
of  providing  for  retirement  of 
members  of  faculty  at  a fixed  age  does 
not  constitute  a violation  of  the 
charter. 

In  some  respects,  the  universities 
are  in  a unique  situation  vis  a vis  the 
application  of  the  equality  rights  sec- 
tion of  the  charter  in  the  matter  of 
mandatory  retirement.  They  are  cur- 
rently suffering  under  severe  financial 
constraints,  and  have  been  for  sorhe 
time.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these 
financial  difficulties  have  been 
documented  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Future  Development  of 
the  Universities  of  Ontario  (Bovey 
Report),  December,  1984.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  a skewed  faculty  age 
profile,  with  proportionately  few  older 
and  younger  faculty  and  a large  bulge 
of  faculty  who  are  in  their  middle 
years.  The  great  expansion  of  Ontario 
universities  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s  produced  a large  increase  in  the 
faculty  complement,  mainly  young 
academics.  With  finances  constrained 
in  recent  years,  there  have  been  few 
additions  to  the  total  faculty  comple- 
ment. Most  new  appointments  are 
made  to  fill  new  positions  that  have 
become  vacant  as  a result  of  resigna- 
tion or  retirement.  But  there  have 
been  few  retirements  and  this  means 
few  openings  for  young  scholars. 

If  the  current  provisions  in  univer- 


sity pension  plans  for  normal  retire- 
ment at  age  65  were  to  be  struck 
down,  an  already  serious  staffing 
situation  would  be  exacerbated.  Using 
data  supplied  by  the  Council,  the 
Bovey  Commission  estimated  that,  by 
1989,  if  compulsory  retirement  at  age 
65  were  to  be  abolished,  some  300 
fewer  positions  for  new  faculty  would 
be  available  as  replacements  for 
retirees  (446  instead  of  752). 

Our  society  requires  vital  and 
creative  universities.  The  presence  in 
them  of  young,  highly  qualified  faculty 
fosters  vitality  and  creativity.  Ontario 
universities  have  only  recently 
developed  the  capacity  to  produce 
highly  qualified  doctoral  graduates 
across  a broad  range  of  academic 
disciplines.  The  academic  career  pro- 
spects for  these  graduates  are  at  pre- 
sent very  limited,  so  much  so  that  the 
universities  are  in  danger  of  losing  a 
generation  of  scholars.  A growing 
number  of  these  are  women,  who  are 
not  well  represented  in  Ontario  univer- 
sities among  faculty  (or  at  the  senior 
level  on  administrative  staffs).  Reduced 
career  opportunities  make  an 
academic  career  less  attractive  to 
many  of  our  most  able  students.  This 
creates  in  turn  the  prospect  of  a future 
shortage  of  qualified  Canadians  a 
generation  hence  when  large  numbers 
of  present  faculty  will  be  retiring.  The 
small  number  of  retirements  reduces 
flexibility  in  shifting  faculty  resources 
to  meet  changing  circumstances.  It 
also  increases  salary  and  benefit  costs, 
since  senior,  more  highly  paid  faculty 
continue  in  employment. 

This  describes  the  current  cir- 
cumstances of  Ontario  universities. 
Taken  together  these  circumstances 
can  be  employed  to  present  the  case 
that  the  maintenance  of  policies  that 
provide  for  retirement  at  a fixed  age 
for  faculty  in  Ontario  universities  is 
reasonable  and  “can  be  demonstrably 
justified  in  a free  and  democratic  socie- 
ty”, at  least  in  the  short  run  while  the 
universities  deal  with  the  skewed 
faculty  age  profile. 

The  universities  are  pursuing  a 
variety  of  means  to  improve  their  staf- 
fing flexibility.  Re-training,  early 
retirement,  reduced  load  appoint- 
ments, extended  leave,  post- 
retirement appointments,  continuing 
privileges  for  retirees,  such  as 
laboratory  and  library  privileges,  of- 
fice space,  etc.,  are  all  being  examined 
and,  as  judged  practical,  implemented. 
Some  universities  have  also  instituted 
special  programs  to  encourage  the  ap- 
pointment of  young  faculty,  including, 
in  one  case,  special  provisions  for 
women. 

Only  through  a combination  of 
policies,  available  on  a voluntary  but 
planned  basis,  will  Ontario  universities 
be  able  to  effect  the  necessary 
smoothing  of  the  badly  skewed 
age  profile,  prevent  the  loss  of  a 
generation  of  young  scholars,  improve 
the  balance  between  men  and  women, 
and  avoid  the  shortage  of  qualified 
Canadian  academics  that  threatens  a 
decade  from  now.  The  universities’ 
present  ability  to  implement  these 
policies  is  severely  limited  by  financial 
constraints. 

The  universities  must  wrestle  with 
these  problems.  They  urge  that  those 
groups,  such  as  your  committee,  who 
are  addressing  equality  rights  under 
the  charter  reflect  on  how  best  to  pro- 
mote the  rights  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  women  and  men  in  universities 
now  and  in  the  future,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  ability  of  the  univer- 
sities to  fulfil  their  responsibilities  to 
teaching,  research  and  scholarship. 
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U of  T should  not  support  South  African  university  policy 


One  cannot  but  react  with  disappoint- 
ment at  the  stand  that  President 
Connell  has  taken  on  the  issue  of 
divestment  in  firms  that  invest  in 
South  Africa. 

There  is  widespread  concern  in  the 
university  community  about  the  apart- 
heid regime  in  South  Africa.  There  is. 
of  course,  the  general  moral  concern 
that  many  have,  but  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  also  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  professional  concerns  of 
faculty  and  librarians  in  teaching  and 
research. 

The  “Extension  of  University 
Education  Act”  of  1958  closed  the  two 
open  universities  of  Capetown  and 
Witwatersrand  to  any  but  white 
students,  while  establishing  university 
colleges  for  coloured  and  tribal  groups. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most 
pernicious  feature  of  the  Act,  since  it 
suggests  a veneer  of  equality  while  in 
fact  the  “tribal”  colleges  are 
substantially  underfunded  with  often 
poorly  qualified  staff,  and  provide  a 
markedly  inferior  level  of  education. 
Until  1983  blacks  could  attend 
Capetown  or  Witwatersrand  only  if  a 
special  permit  was  obtained,  which, 
however,  was  not  automatic,  and  in 
any  case  was  only  available  only  if  the 
subject  to  be  studies  was  not  offered  in 
the  appropriate  "tribal”  college.  Since 


1983  the  open  universities  are 
permitted  again  to  admit  non-whites, 
However,  the  “Bantu  Education  Act” 
of  1 953  ensures  for  non-whites  an 
inferior  level  of  education  in  the  high 
schools,  so  that  in  areas  like  physics  or 
chemistry  even  if  a permit  is  possible  it 
is  only  through  extra  and  extra- 
ordinary work  and  effort  that  blacks 
can  qualify  for  such  programmes  at 
Capetown  or  Witwatersrand. 

There  are  many  other  equally  per- 
nicious aspects  of  the  system.  White 
physicians  may  work  with  both  white 
and  non-white  patients,  but  blacks 
only  with  blacks.  As  a consequence 
that  widest  variety  of  patient  ex- 
perience that  the  best  medical  educa- 
tion requires  is  effectively  denied 
blacks. 

The  black  colleges  are  directly 


government  funded,  and  are  continual- 
ly gambling  that  the  government, 
because  of  manpower  needs,  will  not 
financially  penalize  those  institutions 
that  choose  to  exercise  the  degree  of 
autonomy  essential  to  academic 
quality. 

Even  the  autonomous  white  univer- 
sities that  have  the  funding  channelled 
through  relatively  independent  univer- 
sity councils  suffer  from  a variety  of 
restrictions  on  academic  freedom  that 
do  grave  harm  to  academic  quality. 

Political  informers  infiltrate  student 
representative  councils  and 
classrooms. 

The  government  denies  visas  to 
foreign  and  South  African  scholars  at 
will,  thus  limiting  international 
contacts. 

Books  are  banned  and  restricted. 

The  main  targets  are  rhetorical  tracts 
of  little  intrinsic  importance,  but  the 
long  lists  include  primary  sources  by 
such  historically  important  and 
indispensable  writers  as  Lenin. 

Restrictions  on  academic  freedom 
directly  impose  on  research  as  well  as 
teaching,  especially  in  the  social 
sciences.  One  now  needs  a permit  to  do 
research  in  the  “tribal  homelands”; 
this  effectively  closes,  for  example, 
most  of  Transkei  to  any  researchers. 
The  required  permit  is  much  more 
easily  obtained  if  one  teaches  at  a uni- 
versity that  supports  the  government 
policy;  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
permit  increases  if  one  is  attempting 
any  applied  social  research.  The 
impact  upon  such  disciplines  as 
anthropology,  sociology  and 
geography  can  easily  be  imagined. 

While  the  1958  closing  of  Capetown 
and  Witwatersrand  to  non-whites  was 
in  the  process  of  enactment,  there 
were  strong  protests  from  those  uni- 
versities and  their  faculty  to  this 
infringement  of  academic  freedom, 
and  the  right  of  a university  and  its 
faculty  to  make  academic  decisions  on 
academic  grounds.  In  a book  that  the 
faculty  at  Capetown  published  at  the 
time,  The  Open  Universities  in  South 
Africa,  of  which  the  first  chapter  was 
“The  Idea  of  a University”,  the 
proposition  was  eloquently  re-stated 
that  it  violated  basic  norms  defining 
what  a university  ought  to  be  to  have 
non-academic  criteria  used  as  a basis 
for  decisions  on  admissions. 

Nor  have  the  open  universities  re- 
mained mute  while  academic  freedom 
and  academic  quality  have  continued 
to  be  whittled  away.  They  have  pro- 
tested loudly  and  vigorously  in  protest 
marches,  picket  protests,  public 
meetings  and  deputations  to  the 
government. 

As  professionals,  the  faculty  and 
librarians  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
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are  at  one  with  their  colleagues  in 
South  Africa  in  deploring  the  infringe- 
ments that  they  must  bear  on 
academic  freedom  in  teaching  and 
research. 

President  Connell,  in  his  statement 
to  Governing  Council,  argued  that  the 
University  should  not  involve  itself  in 
politics  save  in  “matters  which  are 
directly  relevant  to  its  interests”.  But 
if  a professional  concern  with 
academic  freedom  is  not  directly  rel- 
evant, what  is?  Will  the  defence  of 
academic  freedom  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  be  “directly  rel- 
evant”? Will  the  defence  of  academic 
freedom  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
be  “directly  relevant”?  Where  will  the 
line  be  drawn?  With  the  sort  of  leader- 
ship that  the  President  has  given  the 
University  on  this  issue  one  fears  that 
the  line  will  indeed  be  drawn  only  too 
close  to  ourselves  — perhaps  even  at 
the  periphery  of  Simcoe  Hall? 

No  doubt  most  will  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  the  president’s  concern 
that  the  University  not  be  politicized. 
At  the  same  time,  the  support  for 
divestment  is  widespread  in  all  consti- 
tuencies on  campus.  The  problem  is  to 
find  a line  of  action  that  meets  all 
these  concerns.  The  president’s  solu- 
tion in  fact  meets  none  of  them,  not 
even  his  own.  In  fact,  if  divestment  is  a 
political  act,  then,  equally,  continued 
investment  is  a political  act. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  told  that  the 
guide  for  investment  ought  to  be  the 
thought  of  the  “prudent  man”  who 
does  not  let  “political,  social,  moral  or 
other  non-business  factors”  influence 
his  judgement.  Support  for  continued 
erosion  of  the  academic  freedom  of  our 
South  African  colleagues  is,  one  sup- 
poses, only,  alas,  the  unintended  con- 
sequence of  the  investment  policies  of 
the  prudent  man.  He  does  not  aim  to 
have  that  happen;  he  aims  only  to  max- 
imize profit;  and  since  that  is  his  only 
aim,  his  action  is  somehow  not  political 
or  moral,  while  the  act  of  divestment 
in  the  interests  of  affecting  the  situa- 
tion is  political  or  moral.  It  is  a shoddy 
argument.  The  automobile  driver  is 
not  excused  from  moral  responsibility 
simply  because  the  death  of  a ped- 
estrian was  the  unintended  con- 
sequence of  the  former’s  going 
through  a red  light  in  order  to  max- 
imize the  speed  with  which  he  could 
reach  his  next  appointment.  If  divest- 
ment is  political,  so  is  investment. 

A solution  that  satisfies  few  save  the 
select  advisory  group  that  recom- 
mended it,  and  even  then  only  on  the 
basis  of  shoddy  argument,  is  simply 
not  the  sort  of  solution  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  looking  for.  Rather  than  fin- 
ding a solution  that  brings  the  Univer- 
sity community  together,  the  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  in  making  the 
whole  issue  more  divisive  than  ever. 
This  is  simply  not  the  sort  of  leader- 
ship that  this  institution  deserves. 

It  is  the  sort  of  issue  on  which  the 
president  should  consult  not  five 
people  but  widely.  The  aim  should  be 
to  find  a solution  that  draws  the  Uni- 
versity community  together  rather 
than  divides  it. 

It  is  indeed  disappointing  that  once 
again  we  seem  to  have  leadership  that 
is  incapable  of  leading. 

Fred  Wilson 
Chairman 

University  and  External  Relations 
Committee 

University  of  Toronto  F' acuity 
Association 


See  And  Be  Seen 
Without  Reflection 

Supercote  99  Improves  your  Vision 
and  your  Appearance 


% 


he  latest  thin  film  technology,  as  used  in  the 
photographic,  electronic  and  aerospace  industries, 
is  now  utilized  to  produce  the  most  efficient  anti- 
refection  coating  for  your  ophthalmic  lenses. 

SUPERCOTE  99,  a four  layer  multicoating,  is 
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Meddling  by  SSHRC  threatens  integrity  of  research 


I wish  to  register  my  shock  at  the  arti- 
cle by  Janet  Dunbrack  (June  10)  on 
"Non-Sexist  Research”.  She  reports 
on  a recent  Social  Sciences  & Human- 
ities Research  Council  pamphlet  which 
is  ‘‘a  guidebook  on  how  to  eliminate 
[sexual]  bias”.  I am  confident  that  Ms. 
Dunbrack’s  article  is  accurate  and  in 
the  highest  degree  journalistically 
competent,  but  still  I am  shocked  that 
ever  such  an  article  could  be  written  in 
a university  publication. 

The  document  on  which  she  reports 
is  certainly  a peculiar  one:  SSHRC  is  a 
government  organization  designed  to 
provide  funds  for  research.  It  is 
perhaps  tolerable  that  such  an  institu- 
tion should  have  general  opinions 
regarding  the  quality  of  research,  but 
it  is  scandalous  to  know  that  it  follows 
an  ideological  party-line  concerning 
the  conclusions  that  “research”  ought 
to  reach.  Researchers  working  on 
medieval  or  renaissance  literature,  for 
example,  are  apparently  instructed  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  role 
which  women  play  in  the  romances  of 
the  period  relates  directly  to  “the 
political  and  territorial  ambitions  of 
men”.  That  such  suggestions  make  a 
farce  of  research  is  surely  obvious. 

Only  in  totalitarian  regimes  are 
researchers  hired  guns,  selected  to 
bolster  up  the  current  “goodthinking” 
with  spurious  erudition.  The  intellec- 
tual tradition  of  the  West  has  prided 
itself  on  adhering  to  the  motto,  which  ' 
incidentally  is  still  inscribed  in  stone 
above  Victoria  College,  that  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  Of  course  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that,  a new  and  un- 
orthodox theory  is  better  than  an  old 
one,  but  it  is  certain  that  an  orthodoxy 
established  and  controlled  is  the  death 
of  any  genuine  thought. 

It  is  disappointing,  but  not  shocking, 
that  SSHRC  should  so  bow  to  the  over- 
loud  and  under-scrupulous  voices  of 
the  present.  After  all,  ideologically  in- 


dependent research  always  sits  uneas- 
ily with  even  the  most  liberal  of 
governments.  What  is  shocking  is  that 
this  could  be  reported  with  such  com- 
plete detachment  in  a university 
publication  — in  the  very  institution 
which,  nominally  at  least,  stands  for 
the  integrity  and  independence  of 
researchers. 

I am  myself  involved  in  a project 
which  has  received  liberal  and  unmed- 
dling assistance  from  SSHRC  and  am 
therefore  saddened  that  this  may,  in 
the  future,  be  impossible.  My  par- 
ticular project  involves  providing  a 
concordance  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  G.W.  Leibniz,  and,  as  it  is  not 
yet  completed,  may  itself  fall  under  at 
least  one  of  the  newest  guidelines.  The 
Bulletin  article  reports  that  “the  title 
should  indicate  whether  the  research 
pertains  to  females,  males  or  both”. 
The  group  of  which  I am  part  had 
originally  thought  of  calling  its  work: 

A Concordance  to  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  G.  W.  Leibniz,  but  it  may 
now  be  more  correct  to  call  it  A Con- 
cordance to  the  Philosophical  Writings 
of  G.  W.  Leibniz  (A  Man),  for  the  Use  of 
Females,  Males  or  Both.  I shall  not 
pause  to  comment  on  the  obvious  con- 
tribution to  justice  and  equality  that 
this  is  sure  to  make. 

On  April  19, 1985  the  German 
newspaper  DieZeit,  printed  an  article 
recalling  the  1935  congress  of  authors 
in  Paris  on  the  the  theme  of  defending 
Culture.  The  most  distinguished 
authors  of  the  day,  including  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Heinrich  Mann,  Andre  Gide 
and  Anna  Seghers,  gathered  to  discuss 
and,  as  they  hoped,  to  avert,  the 
diminution  and  humiliation  of  culture 
by  totalitarians  of  both  the  Left  and 
the  Right.  I would  like  to  close  my  let- 
ter by  recalling  what  Heinrich  Mann 
said  on  that  occasion: 

“Resistance  is  necessary.  We  must 
be  armed,  not  with  patience,  but  with 


Survey  of  staff  should  be  extended 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  UTSA  has 
begun  the  process  of  surveying  its 
members  for  their  opinions  regarding 
increased  bargaining  power.  Judging 
from  the  manipulative  and  inflam- 
matory tone  of  the  most  recent  issue 
of  the  UTSA  Newsletter  (much  of 
which  was  repeated  in  an  enclosure 


UTSA  president 
relieved,  not  pleased 


The  headline  re  the  UTSA  settlement 
in  your  June  24  issue  reflects  neither 
your  story  nor  my  sentiments.  As  you 
correctly  reported,  I said  I was  re- 
lieved that  we_  had  come  to  a complete 
understanding  on  everything.  That’s  a 
far  cry  from  being  pleased.  Only  if  the 
economic  increase  (especially  the 
guaranteed  minimum)  was  a little 
higher,  and  if  the  settlement  had  in- 
cluded agreement  on  an  early  retire- 
ment program,  a relocation  policy  and 
a VDT  policy,  could  I have  said  I was 
unreservedly  pleased. 

David  Askew 

President,  U of  T Staff  Association 


sent  out  with  their  questionnaire),  it 
strikes  me  that  UTSA  is  probably  in- 
capable of  unbiased  analysis  and  repor- 
ting of  whatever  data  they  might 
gather  from  such  a survey. 

Since  the  issues  of  voluntary 
recognition  and  certification,  however 
resolved,  will  profoundly  affect  the 
working  lives  of  all  staff  members,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  all  staff 
members  be  surveyed,  not  just  the  50 
percent  or  so  who  are  members  of  UT- 
SA. Further,  the  survey  should  be  con- 
ducted by  a disinterested  outside  agen- 
cy to  ensure  that  the  opinions  of  all 
staff  members  are  accurately 
measured  and  fully  reported. 

Catharine  Aird 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

,• ' 26  Duncan  St. 

J 1 Fifth  Floor 

L4  Ip  f '■*  Toronto,  Ontario 
2T>i  r,  M5V  2B9 

grli  I i i IS  416-977-3857 


Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


firm  convictions.  We  must  follow  ex- 
amples and  be  united  about  what  is  to 
be  done.  First  and  foremost  let  us 
divide  true  literature  [read  ‘research’] 
from  the  falsified.  (...) 

“Under  the  regime  of  Lies,  someone 
has  to  play  dumb  in  order  to  ac- 
complish anything.  The  learned  spout 
silliness  and  they  know  it.  We  indulge 
in  offences  to  Truth  for  our  own  sweet 
lives,  in  order  to  get  office  or  position 
or  simply  to  be  left  in  peace.  The 
humiliated  intellectuals  are  contemp- 
tuous of  their  humiliators  and  of 
themselves.  Whence  should  they  draw 
the  power  of  producing  works  — 
perhaps  masterpieces?  Science  will 
degenerate  and  a literature  which  is 
subservient  to  official  policies  will 
disappear  altogether.” 

Graeme  Hunter 
Department  of  Philosophy 
Erindale  College 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 

Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The' 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

REHLEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Fran^ais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 
12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
_p  Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  |~j 


TiOBERMORY 

■ LODGE  and  Mote!  Resort 

MOTEL  UNITS.  COTTAGES,  CHALET  UNITS  • COLOUR  TV  all  units 

Waterfront  location  overlooking  Tobermory  Harbor 

Heated  swimming  pool 

Tennis  courts 

TOBERMORY  LODGE 

Dining  Lounge 

& MOTELS  LTD. 

Licensed  under  L.L.B.O. 

P.O.  Box  69 

American  Plan  available 

Tobermory,  Ont.  N0H  2R0 

OPEN  MAY  TO  NOVEMBER 

Phone  519-596-2224 

N-E-W-S 

university  of  toronto  computing  services 

CMS/Fortran  course  BBS  A SUCCESS! 

On  the  Way  Scarcely  one  month  old,  the  UTCS  Micro 

As  part  of  our  policy  in  assisting  users  with  fin-  Bulletin  Board  System  (BBS)  has  proved  to 
ding  effective  computing  solutions  to  the  be  quite  succcessful.  To  date,  the  BBS  has 
research  and  academic  needs,  UTCS  is  over  400  accounts  and  logs  an  average  of  30 
preparing  a VM/CMS  Fortran  (non  credit)  ^(g  per  <jay!  aCC6SS  is  FREE  to  anyone  at 
short  course  for  its  users.  The  course  is  y 0f  j 
scheduled  to  be  given  in  the  second  half  of 
August.  UTCS  Micro  Support  staff  monitor  BBS  activ- 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  software  packages  i(y  and  where  appropriate,  incorporate  user 
and  systems  Fortran  continues  to  be  the  suggestions  into  the  BBS  Greg  Stopelli,  BBS 
favourite  programming  language  of  most  co-ordinator,  has  indicated  most  users  have 
(physical  sciences,  financial  and  engineering)  been  uploading  and  downloading  files  — 
researchers.  either  those  that  belong  to  other  users  (who 

In  the  UTCS  VM/CMS  environment  Fortran  - wisb  t0  exchange  information  between 
77  becomes  an  even  more  productive,  effi-  specific  BBS  accounts)  or  from  the  public  do- 
cient,  research  tool.  mam  software  area  (the  BBS  currently  runs  bn 

The  course  will  be  designed  for  users  who  an  IBM  PC/AT w,th a2° Mb disk>  The Pub,i<; 
already  have  a familiarity  with  programming  domain  software  includes  languages  (small 
in  Fortran.  The  course  will  teach  the  fun-  C,  assembler,  Pascal.  Forth,  etc.),  disk  and 
damentals  of  VM/CMS  (logging  on,  editing  print  utilities,  communication  packages, 
files,  file  management):  sending  Network  graphics,  and  some  word  processing 
messages  (to  colleagues  on  the  same  packages.  In  addition  some  "FOR  SALE 
machine  or  on  other  networked  machines  in  items  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  BBS. 
North  America  and  Europe);  compiling  and 

executing  Fortran  programs;  analyzing  error  We'd  like  you  to  give  our  BBS  a try!  Access  to 
messages  and  program  tracebacks,  and.  the  BBS  is  available  at  300  or  1200  baud  (8 
linking  in  subroutine  libraries  data  bits,  1 stop  bit.  no  parity).  Dial  978-6200 


One  exciting  feature  of  VM/CMS  Fortran  - u ,,  . , c , 

77  is  the  fullscreen  interactive  debug.  This  enter  65  ,0  ,he  enter  class  prompt.  First 
allows  you  to  see  both  your  source  program  ,ime  users  Wl11  be  asked  to  leave  their  name, 
and  program  results  on  the  screen  at  the  phone  number  and  U of  T affiliation.  Micro 
same  time;  halt  the  program  execution  to  ex-  Support  Group  staff  will  contact  the  user, 
amine  or  change  variable  values,  and,  to  a verify  the  information,  and  authorize  BBS  ac- 
limited  degree,  to  even  change  source  code!  cess  for  the  user.  Because  there  is  only  one 
With  fullscreen  interactive  debug,  the  user  port  ,nt0  the  BBS,  each  user  is  limited  to  30 
can  quickly  isolate  program  errors  minutes/day.  More  details  are  available  from 

To  register  for  the  course,  contact  Irene  the  Micro  Support  Group  at  978-8701  or  the 
Rosiecki,  978-4565.  UTCS  Info  Office  at  978-4990 


(300  baud)  or  978-3959  (1200  baud)  and 


Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting  978-4967 

General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing  978-6875 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support  978-8701 
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A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  ot  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro 


3 Bedroom  luxury  town- 
house  condominium  at  Leslie 
& Sheppard  in  North  York. 
Close  to  shopping,  transporta- 
tion, schools  and  hospital. 
Supervised  pool.  2 fireplaces, 
garage,  1 A baths.  Den  opens 
to  small  shaded  garden. 
Available  furnished  July  1986 
for  one  year.  About  $1,100 
month  plus  hydro.  Call  James 
Macey  494-1058. 

Furnished  semi,  2 blocks 
south  of  Eglinton,  3 minutes 
walk  to  Bayview  shopping,  3 
bedroom,  2 bath,  finished 
basement,  all  appliances  and 
cable  T V , 2 car  parking. 
Available  6-8  months  from 
Sept.  1,  1985  or  Oct.  1, 1985  or 
Nov.  1,  1985  to  March  1, 1986, 
or  April  1 , 1 986  or  May  1 , 1 986. 
$1,100  per  month  includes 
weekly  cleaning  lady.  No  pets. 
(416)  487-0273. 

Single  family  restored 
downtown  house.  3 storey 
unfurnished  detached  with 
driveway.  4 bedrooms,  2 
studies.  Prefer  lamily  or  profes- 
sionals. $950/month  plus 
utilities.  Late  August  1985  for  1 
year.  20  min  U of  T.  Call 
536-7945,  leave  message. 


Islington/Dundas,  near  sub- 
way, 2 bedroom,  5 room  fur- 
nished brick  bungalow.  35  min. 
U of  T.  Finished  basement, 
pool  room,  washer,  dryer. 
November  7, 1 985  — April  1 5, 
1986,  time  negotiable. 
$700/month  plus  utilities.  No 
pets.  References,  231-9868 
Sublet  — 1 year  - available 
August  24/85.  1 Furnished 
large  bedroom  flat.  Shared  en- 
trance. Parking.  Near 
park/shopping.  15  min.  drive  or 
30  min.  TTC  ride  to  U of  T.  No 
pets.  $575/mo.  537-7181 
(evenings). 

2-Room  flat  for  Aug.  only. 

Spacious,  nicely  furnished,  incl. 
sofa,  desk,  bookshelves,  TV, 
dishes,  bedding,  etc.  Near 
lake,  High  Park,  movies,  shops, 
24-hour  TTC.  Share  bath.  $360. 
Ph.  929-3521.  Suit  male 
non-smoker. 

Have  available  within  10 
minutes  "walking-distance"  of 
Scarboro  College  — 5 bedsit- 
ting rooms.  These  are  very 
spacious  and  come  with 
secluded  treed  lot.  Students  will 
have  use  of  large  "island-type" 
kitchen,  library,  and  family- 
room.  Occupancy  is  im- 
mediate. The  cost  is  $375  per 
month  including  utilities.  The 
use  ot  an  indoor  pool  and 
sauna  is  included.  Ph  # 
284-6835. 

For  rent  September  1985  to 
May  1986.  Partly  furnished  2 
storey,  3 bedrooms.  2 
bathrooms.  Finished  basement 
with  fireplace.  Wooded  ravine 
lot  on  quiet  dead  end  street.  15 
Mm.  drive  U of  T.  St  Clair  & 
O'Connor  area  Call  759-3339. 
$1200  per  month  plus 
electricity. 


Furnished  — Rosedale  sub- 
way/Yonge  & Bloor.  Couple. 
2 children/dog  going  abroad. 
August  1 9 to  August  18,1 986. 
Renting  lower  3 bedroom  in 
(our)  architect's  townhouse 
backing  onto  Ramsden  Park 
(12  tennis  courts,  children's 
playground).  5 Appliances,  2 
fireplaces,  piano,  garden,  deck. 
Garage.  Walk  to  schools  & 
TTC;  bike  to  University.  $1500 
including  utilities.  964-8277. 

House  for  the  academic 
year.  Bathurst-Wilson,  detach- 
ed house,  large  yard,  2 bed 
rooms,  1-1/2  baths,  living,  din 
ing,  central  air  & heat,  cable  TV 
dishwasher,  frost-free  fridge. 
Quiet  neighbourhood  Sept,  to 
May.  $700  a month  + utilities, 
non-smoker.  636-6230. 
Spacious  renovated  5 room 
upper  duplex.  5 appliances 
balcony,  patio,  large  garden, 
parking.  On  Bloor  subway, 
walking  distance  U of  T. 
Children  welcome.  Some  fur- 
niture, car  negotiable.  1 yr. 
lease.  Available  Sept.  1/85. 
$950/mo.  References. 
536-1707. 

South  Kingsway.  Luxury  2 
bdrm.  apt.,  2 levels,  dining  rm., 
1-1/2  baths,  5 appls.,  brdlm.,  air 
cond.,  balcony,  stunning  view 
of  lake  & downtown  skyline, 
underground  parking.  Ideal  for 
professionals.  $900.  Avail. 
Sept.  1/85  to  June  1987. 
References.  (416)  769-8631  or 
979-5316. 

Davisville/Bayview.  Beautiful- 
ly furnished  updated  2 
bedroom  house  for  rent 
September  to  April.  Private 
deck  and  garage.  Quiet  area. 
No  students.  References. 
$1 000/month  + utilities. 
Virginia  487-7952. 

Kingsway,  block  to  subway, 
detached  fully-furnished  & 
equipped  home.  September  1 
occupancy,  4 bedrooms. 
Lease  term  negotiable.  $1 ,350 
monthly.  Secluded,  well-treed 
garden,  gardening  sen/ices. 
233-3918  or  964-7573  after  6 
p.m. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Varujan  Gharakhanian,  978-4419;  (5)  Christine  Marchese, 
978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112;  (7)  Maureen  Brown, 
978-4312;  (8)  Mirella  Taiariol,  978-7252. 


Clerk  II 

($14,510-  17,070-  19,360) 
Brain  Tissue  Bank  — 
Pathology,  50  percent  full- 
time (6) 

Clerk  III 

($15,930-  18,740-21,550) 
Erindale  — Business  Ser- 
vices (9),  Athletics  & recrea- 
tion (2),  Continuing  Studies, 
50  percent  full-time  (2) 

Clerk  Typist  II 
($14,510-  17,070-  19,630) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (2) 
Clerk  Tvpist III 
($15,930-  18,740-21,550) 
University  College  (3),  Per- 
sonnel (2),  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry  (5),  Environmen- 
tal Studies  (5),  Social  Work, 
50  percent  full-time  (8), 
Graduate  Studies  (1),  Social 
Work  (8) 

Secretary  I 

($15,930  - 18,740  - 21,550) 
Microbiology  (9),  Royal  Con- 
servatory (1) 


Secretary  III 

($19,450-22,880-26,310) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Animal  Surgical  Technician 

II 

($17,470  - 20,550  - 23,630) 
Surgery  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 
($19,450-22,880-26,310) 
Central  Services  (5) 
Information  Officer 
($26,440-31,110-35,780) 
Faculty  of  Music  (1) 
Coordinator,  Counselling 
Services 

($30,970-  36,440-  41,910) 
Career  Centre (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 
($15,930  - 18,740  - 21,550) 
Pathology,  50  percent  full- 
time (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 
($19,450  - 22,880  - 26,310) 
Pathology  (1),  Erindale 
Chemistry  (9),  Biomedical 
Engineering  (5),  Medicine 
(1),  Microbiology  (5), 
Ophthalmology  (1),  Chemical 
Engineering  (5) 

Building  Services  Officer  II 
($29,380  - 34,570  - 39,760) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Horticulturist  III 

($23,850  - 28,060  - 32,270) 
Erindale  (9) 

Computer  Operator  II 
($19,450  - 22,880  - 26,310) 
Physics,  80  percent  full-time 
(7) 

Craftsman  II 

($21,480-25,270-29,060) 
Geology  (7),  Forestry  (8) 

Applications  Programmer/ 
Analyst  III 

($29,380  - 34,570  - 39,760) 
Academic  Statistics  & 
Records (1) 

Applications  Programmer/ 
Analyst  IV 

($36,220  - 42,610  - 49,000) 
UTCS  (3) 

Assistant  Dean 
(Administration) 

($42,010-  52,510-63,010) 
Dentistry  (8) 

Research  Officer  III 
($26,440-31,110-  35,780) 
Health  Administration  (1) 
Associate  Secretary 
($34,400  - 40,470  - 46,540) 
Graduate  Studies  (1) 

Senior  Control  Technician 
($27,940  - 32,870  - 37,800) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Client  Services 
Representative 
($22,710  - 26,720  - 30,730) 
Central  Services  (5) 


Cabbagetown.  1 Bedroom 
apartment  in  totally  renovated 
majestic  Georgian  mansion, 
$975  per  mo.  including  utilities. 
Available  August  1st.  Alberto. 
967-4477. 

Davisville  — Chaplin  Cres. 

Det.  3 bedroom  plus  powder 
room  and  den  on  ground  floor. 
Garage.  Modern  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  For  one  family  with 
references.  Available  Aug.  1. 
$1500.00  month  + utilities. 
488-3123. 

Yonge-Eglinton  sabbatical 
rental:  furnished  house,  semi- 
detached, one  block  from  sub- 
way; 1/2  hr.  U of  T.  3 Large 
bedrooms  + study,  laundry 
facilities,  fireplace,  and  parking. 
Available  Sept.  1. 1985.  $1100 
per  month,  483-9318. 

For  rent:  2-bedroom  furnished 
bungalow  near  the  Danforth 
subway.  Finished  basement.  4 
Appliances  $700  plus  utilities. 
Available  Aug.  1 for  one  year, 
tel:  421-7429. 

ROSEDALE  furnished  lower 
duplex,  3 bedrooms,  dining,  liv- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  5 ap- 
pliances. September  85  - May 
'86  negotiable.  References. 
$1500.00  per  month.  No  pets. 
964-3953. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Wanted  — Furnished  house 
or  apartment  for  1 year  start- 
ing before  Sept.  1st.  2 or  3 bed- 
rooms. Visiting  professor,  wife 
and  two  children  (13  and  11 
years).  Call  463-5196  after  5 
p.m. 

Visiting  Dutch  professor, 

wife,  three  children  require  fur- 
nished house.  August  15, 1985 
— July  1,  1986.  Close  to  St. 
George  campus  preferred. 
Contact  Professor  Reynolds 
926-1300  x3235  or  769-4040. 
Visiting  professor  and  wife 
from  England  need  furnished 
apartment  or  will  house/plant/ 
pet-sit  for  Sept  1/85  to 
December  31.  1985.  Close  to 
campus,  approximately  $500 
per  month.  Contact  Gloria 
978-2214  9-5  p.m. 

Wanted  by  responsible 
U of  T students:  3-4 

bedroom  house  or  apartment. 
September  1,  1985  — Sept- 
ember 1,  1986.  Willing  to 
housesit  plants  and  animals. 
Maximum  $750-$1 000/month. 
Call  Colin  at  592-9080  (home), 
978-2520  (work). 
Professional  looking  for 
apartment  to  rent  beginning 
September.  Ideally,  in  an  older 
home  with  access  to  garden. 
Willing  to  house-sit.  Call  Leslie 
at  484-2600  ext.  2256. 


London,  England.  Beautiful 
fully  furnished  one  bedroom 
apt.  Twin  beds,  central, 
overlooking  Hyde  Park. 
Panoramic  view,  Responsible 
adults  only.  Available  month  of 
Sept,  or  part  of.  $1250  month. 
Call  920-5462  or  483-8786. 
London,  England:  One 
bedroom  apartment  in  luxury 
block  near  Marble  Arch,  for  rent 
or  exchange  with  Toronto 
house  or  apartment,  October 
'85  — March  '86.  Phone: 
920-5039. 

WEST  SUSSEX,  U.K.-  char 
ming,  fully  furnished 
3-bedroom  house  in  pictures- 
que village.  Two  hours  London, 
one  hour  universities  of  Surrey 
& Sussex  (Guildford  & 
Brighton).  Modern  village 
school.  Gardener  supplied. 
Suitable  for  family  on  sabbatical 
leave.  For  rent,  September- 
June,  $600.00  monthly. 
960-6389  evenings. 


Accommodation 

Shared 

House  to  Share.  33  year  old 
has  two  bedroom  house  to 
share.  Bloor  and  Bathurst  area. 
$375/month.  Available  now. 
Washer  and  dryer.  Female 
preferred.  Call  923-7186. 


Accommodation 
Houses  & properties  for  sale 

4-Bedroom  house  for  sale. 

Beverley  and  Cecil.  2 mins, 
from  U.T  Ideal  as  professor/ 
doctor/dentist  residence. 
Renovated  house,  3 wash- 
rooms, separate  dining  room, 
walkout  to  cedar  deck,  im- 
mediate possession.  Asking 
$184,000  Office:  598-2448. 
Home.  977-4295. 

Walk  to  campus.  Unique 
large  family  townhome  — steps 
to  Bloor  St.  3 Bedrooms  + 
den,  family  sized  kitchen.  2-1/2 
bathrooms,  roof  deck,  many 
extras.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated For  further  informa- 
tion — call  Gillian  Davis  - 
441-4566,  488-2444.  Canada 
Permanent  Trust  Co. /Realtor. 

Secretarial 


Word  Processing  Typing. 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manuscripts, 
Reports,  Letters,  Labels, 
Envelopes.  We  provide  final 
copy  on  plain  bond  for  photo- 
copying or  on  your  letterhead. 
Call  the  Word  Processing  Pro- 
fessionals 593-6250.  WORD- 
WRAP Inc.,  Ill  Elizabeth  Street 
(Downtown). 

Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on  cam- 
pus. B/W  Polaroid.  2 for  $6.50 
(incl.  tax.  cash  or  internal  code 
only).  Wednesdays  10-2.  Inst. 
Media  ServicesrRm  021,  Best 
Inst.  112  College  St.  978-8919. 
Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you 
are  employed  by  the  U of  T you 
can  join  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  Credit  Union  (Unicoll). 
For  further  information  call 
978-5505  and  ask  for  the 
member  services  department. 
Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Ca- 
nyon in  Arizona,  the  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  San  Juan 
National  Forest  in  Colorado,  the 
Great  Smokies  in  Georgia,  the 
Florida  Traii,  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time!  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada. 
L4M  4S9. 

Wanted:  100  people  to  lose 
weight  or  earn  $200-$500.  Use 
herbs.  Guaranteed.  Call 
Marlene:  598-1766. 

Search  and  research  service 
access  to  British  libraries, 
museums,  official  and  private 
archives  for  the  overseas 
r.  Writ 
1555, 

3XX,  England. 

Professionals  Only  .Singles’" 
Registry  and  Introduction 
Agency  for  University 
Graduates  aged  25  to  45.  (Proof 
required  ) Established  1982; 
over  1501  registered.  Registry 
parties:  sailing,  theatre,  wine- 
tastings,  guest  speakers, 
dances,  etcetera.  927-8289 
noon  to  6. 


researcher.  Write:  M.  Lubowski. 
BCM  Box  1555,  London  WCtN- 


Accommodation 
Out-of-town 

Clearwater,  Florida.  3 

bedroom  home.  Close  to 
beaches,  tennis  and  golf.  Ideal 
for  1 or  2 families 
US$275/week  April-November; 
US$325/week  December- 
March,  extended  rates  on  re- 
quest. 978-7078  or  593-5186. 
Barbados  — One  or  two 
bedroom  cabanas.  West  coast 
near  Sandy  Lane.  Best  beach 
on  the  island.  Good  swimming, 
snorkelling,  diving,  wind  surf- 
ing, etc.  Close  to  golf  and  ten- 
nis. Weekly  $200  Canadian. 
Contact  M.  McGrath  978-4941 
or  967-5992 

Bath,  England.  1824-1850 
Terraced  house.  2 reception 
rooms,  kitchen,  4 bedrooms, 
bathrooms,  washer/dryer,  large 
garden.  Available  mid-August 
1985  for  3 years.  Penny  Root. 
28  Richmond  Place,  Bath, 
Avon.  BA1  5PZ,  U K Phone: 
Bath  (0225)  21348 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years' 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient,  reason- 
able and  fast.  Call  The  Office 
Works  531-8782. 

Professional  Word  Process- 
ing (‘‘camera  ready'  copy), 
photocopying,  transcription. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive  let- 
ters and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
On  campus  — 81  Harbord  St. 
at  Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101 

AFT  Word  Processing.  "To- 
day's Secretarial  Service".  Pro- 
fessional, fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates.  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 
924-5287. 


Sublet  your  U of  T reserved 
parking  sticker  from  September 
1985  to  June  1986  or  any  part 
thereof.  Must  be  near  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Call  Pro- 
fessor Julie  Silver  at  284-3211 
(leave  message). 

WHO  IN  THE  WORLD  NEEDS 
CANADA?  is  the  title  of  the  54th 
Couchiching  Conference.  Aug. 
8-11,  1985,  at  Geneva  Park, 
Orillia,  Ont.  The  speakers  will 
focus  on  several  areas  of 
Canada's  international  relation- 
ships, beginning  with  keynoter, 
Gwynne  Dyer,  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  concluding  with 
Rt.  Hon.  Joe  Clark.  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Make  your  mini- 
vacation a stimulating  ex- 
perience on  Ihe  shores  of  Lake 
Couchiching.  For  information: 
The  Couchiching  Institute  on 
Public  Affairs.  25  Adelaide  St. 
E„  Ste.  1711,  Toronto  M5C  1Y6 
or  phone  (416)362-4752. 
Children  needed  (4  and  5 
year  olds)  for  a speech  com- 
prehension study.  $5  per  ses- 
sion. Call  Lisa  Perlove, 
Developmental  Laboratory, 
Psychology  Department. 
978-3359. 

Needed  — people  with  poor 
visual  imagery  (i.e. , people 
unable  to  remember  past 
events  with  clear  "mental  pic- 
tures') Those  fitting  the  above 
description  who  would  like  lo 
make  $5.00  for  a short  psych- 
ology experiment  contact  Jeff, 
978-3990. 
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